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ART.   I.— A  DAY  IN  THE   EASTERN  STATE   PENITENTIARY. 

A.  HAVE  you  ever  been  at  the  famous  prison  here?  said  a 
sojourner  at  the  La  Pierre  house  (Philadelphia),  to  one  who  was 
a  stranger  in  the  city. 

B.  No,  I  never  have  visited  it,  but  I  have  heard  much  about 
it,  and  have  formed  no  very  favorable  idea  of  the  plan  or  disci- 
pline pursued  there.     I  understand  it  is  very  unhealthy,  very 
expensive,  and  very  apt  to  make  convicts  crazy ;  and  on  the 
whole,  I  have  been  disposed  to  regard  it  as  anything  but  a 
philanthropic  institution. 

A.  Such  impressions,  I  believe,  are  quite  prevalent.  I  used  to 
entertain  them ;  and  I  derived  them  from  sources  which  I  sup- 
posed, at  the  time,  were  reliable.  I  was  not  aware  then  that 
two  systems  of  discipline  were  contending  for  popular  favor, 
and  that  methods  of  carrying  a  point  were  adopted  which 
should  not  have  been  allowed  a  place  in  so  serious  and  import- 
ant a  matter  as  dealing  with  the  open  enemies  of  the  peace 
and  good  order  of  society.  My  first  visit  to  a  separate  prison 
satisfied  me  of  the  groundlessness  of  some  of  the  objections 
and  the  frivolousness  of  others,  and  the  more  I  have  examined 
the  subject  in  detail,  the  more  fully  have  I  been  satisfied  that 
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the  PRINCIPLE  of  individual  separation  is  indispensable  to  any 
successful  attempt  to  reform  convicts  or  allure  them  from 
vicious  habits  and  associates. 

B.  But  I  suppose  there  is  no  question  that  perpetual  seclusion 
must  be  injurious  to  health  of  both  body  and  mind,  especially 
when  suffered  by  men  of  such  inferior  intellectual  powers  and 
resources  as  most  of  our  convicts — and  certainly  it  must  be 
much  the  most  expensive  system. 

A.  I  apprehend  that  in  both  points  you  have  been  misled,  as 
I  was,  by  partial  or  false  representations.  In  the  first  place,  you 
have  fallen  into  the  very  common  error  of  confounding  separation 
with  seclusion  or  solitude.  Neither  seclusion  nor  solitude  is  an 
element  of  convict  separation.  A  father  said  to  me  yesterday 
that  his  son,  who  was  at  school  in  a  neighboring  city,  had  fallen 
in  with  evil  associates,  and  he  had  determined  to  separate  him 
from  them.  As  the  only  safe  expedient  he  put  him  to  a  school 
in  this  town,  of  which  he  had  heard  favorable  accounts.  The 
boy  was  taken  from  a  small  school  and  put  in  a  large  one,  and 
yet  he  was  SEPARATED.  A  fancy  picture  has  sometimes  been 
sketched  of  a  poor  prisoner,  sitting  on  his  block  in  his  narrow, 
gloomy  cell,  shut  out  from  the  sight  of  human  faces  and  the 
sound  of  human  voices,  and  gradually  sinking  from  one  stage 
of  bodily  and  mental  weakness  to  another,  until  at  last  he  is  a 
mere  skeleton-idiot.  If  anything  answering  to  such  a  picture 
exists,  it  must  be  in  some  European  prison,  where  political 
offenders  are  received  to  "die  out."  I  have  visited  several 
separate  prisons,  and  I  must  say  I  have  found  quite  as  much 
appearance  of  good  health  and  cheerfulness,  and  intellectual 
vigor  among  the  inmates,  as  I  have  found  in  prisons  on  the 
other  plan.  Indeed,  so  far  as  external  tokens  indicate  their 
condition,  the  separate  prisons  would  have  a  decided  advantage. 
And  as  to  the  comparative  expense,  you  are  aware,  I  presume, 
how  very  imperfect  are  our  data  for  forming  an  opinion.  The 
reports  of  several  of  our  leading  congregate  prisons,  have  proved 
so  fallacious  on  this  point,  that  no  satisfactory  judgment  can  be 
formed  from  them — and  then  the  comparative  efficiency  of 
the  two  systems,  in  reforming  their  subjects  and  deterring  the 
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tempted  from  criminal  courses,  would  enter  largely  into  the  item 
of  expensiveness.  It  is  certainly  cheaper  to  convert  a  rogue 
into  an  honest  man,  in  a  year,  at  an  expense  of  two  hundred 
dollars,  than  to  confine  a  rogue  a  year  at  an  expense  of  one 
hundred,  and  send  him  out  a  greater  rogue  than  he  was  when 
he  came  in. 

B.  Very  true ;  but  is  there  really  any  material  difference 
between  the  systems  in  this  respect  ?  Is  not  the  whole  machi- 
nery of  prison  discipline  a  useless  burden  upon  society,  except 
so  far  as  it  serves  to  suspend,  for  a  season,  and  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  the  active  operations  of  lawless  men  ? 

A.  I  must  admit  that  as  most  of  our  penal  institutions  are 
administered,  their  influence  is  anything  but  reformatory;  but 
I  firmly  believe  in  the  practicability  of  persuading,  even  very 
bad  men,  to  forsake  their  evil  courses — and  I  must  say  that  I 
regard  their  separation  from  each  other,  during  the  period  of 
their  confinement,  as  an  almost  indispensable  prerequisite   to 
such  a  transformation.     But  what  say  you  to  my  proposition 
that  we   should  visit  the  Eastern   Penitentiary  and   see  for 
ourselves  ? 

B.  I  am  inclined  to  go,  but  a  mere  visit  will  not  give  us 
much  of  an  insight  into  the  workings  of  the  system.     I  sup- 
pose we  cannot  see  any  of  the  men. 

A.  Oh,  yes — I  propose  to  get  a  permit  from  the  inspectors, 
and  I  have  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  warden,  who  is  quite 
an  intelligent  gentleman,  and  familiar  with  all  the  details 
which  we  shall  need  to  know.  I  will  see  him,  and  make  an 
appointment  for  some  day  when  the  largest  number  of  wheels 
are  in  motion. 

The  arrangement  was  made,  and  the  visitors  were  on  the 
ground  as  early  on  the  23d  of  July  as  any  attendant  was  astir. 

A.  The  approach  to  the  prison,  as  we  see  it  here,  gives  one  a 
very  impressive  idea  of  its  character  and  importance.  The  space 
enclosed  is  ten  acres.  The  wall  surrounding  it  is  of  solid  stone 
masonry,  six  feet  thick  at  the  base  and  three  at  the  top.  On  the 
front  wall,  facing  south  on  Coates  street,  is  the  main  building, 
resting  on  a  terrace  of  four  feet  average  height  and  twelve  feet 
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in  width.  The  main  building  is  two  hundred  feet  long,  flanked 
by  towers  on  either  end  fifty  feet  high.  The  front  is  in  the 
Gothic  style,  with  long  narrow  windows,  and  is  of  dressed  free- 
stone. The  wall  extends  from  the  main  building  east  and  west 
to  towers  at  the  corners — making  the  whole  front  six  hundred 
and  forty-five  feet. 

The  only  entrance  is  that  upon  the  south  side,  and  it  is  pro- 
tected by  a  massive  door  twenty  feet  high  and  sixteen  wide, 
weighing  nearly  seven  tons.  Only  a  portion  of  this  door  is  in 
use  at  present,  for  the  admission  of  teams,  though  formerly 
the  whole  mass  was  moved. 

A  pull  at  the  bell  brings  a  civil  ofiicer  promptly  to  the 
gate,  and  we  step  into  the  area  between  the  inner  and  outer 
entrance.  This  area  is  forty-two  feet  long  by  sixteen  feet 
wide,  with  a  paved  passage-way.  Turning  out  of  this  area  to 
the  left,  we  find  a  range  of  apartments  appropriated  to  the 
gate  keeper  and  physician  ;  also,  the  disrobing  room.  Turning 
to  the  right,  we  are  conducted  to  the  private  residence  of  the 
warden,  the  office  for  the  meetings  of  the  inspectors,  &c. 

On  the  arrival  of  a  prisoner,  he  is  taken  to  a  secluded  apart- 
ment, where  an  accurate  record  of  his  person,  size,  age,  com- 
plexion, &c.,  is  made  by  the  warden,  and  the  number  by  which 
he  is  hereafter  to  be  known  is  assigned  him.  He  is  then  blind- 
folded and  taken  to  the  bath.  After  washing  he  puts  on  his 
convict  suit,  is  again  blindfolded,  and  led  to  his  cell.  A  record 
of  the  clothing  worn  to  prison  is  then  made,  the  cotton  garments 
or  under-clothing  washed,  and  all  packed  carefully  away,  with 
his  number  outside,  to  be  safely  kept  until  the  time  of  his  dis- 
charge, when  they  are  restored  to  him. 

We  pass  up  the  yard,  lined  on  either  side  with  rich  beds  of 
flowers,  and  find  ourselves  in  the  centre  house,  as  it  is  called, 
or  the  rotunda  from  which  seven  corridors  or  ranges  of  cells 
radiate.  Three  of  these  have  only  a  range  of  ground  cells,  the 
others  have  two  tiers  of  cells  and  a  gallery.  As  we  sit  in  the 
centre  house,  we  survey  the  whole  length  of  each  block,  above 
and  below,  and  any  unusual  sound  in  any  of  them  is  audible 
there.  The  passages  are  flagged  with  stone,  and  the  premises 
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in  every  part  are  eminently  in  the  neatest  and  cleanliest  order. 
It  is  all  still  at  this  early  hour,  but  hark!  the  prison 
clock  strikes  five,  and  the  prisoners  will  soon  be  moving. 
Many  of  them  go  to  work  at  once,  and  we  hear  the  click  of  the 
shuttle  and  the  stroke  of  the  hammer  upon  the  lapstone  as 
soon  as  the  sun  is  up.  An  hour  passes,  and  at  six  our  atten- 
tion is  called  to  a  group  of  eight  prisoners,  each  wearing  a 
wrapper,  and  his  face  covered  with  a  hood.  They  pass  along 
in  front  of  a  line  of  officers,  and  each  enters  a  separate  apart- 
ment, supplied  with  a  bath-tub  and  with  hot  and  cold  water. 
A  tepid  bath  is  in  readiness,  and  an  officer  is  waiting  outside 
while  they  bathe.  They  then  return,  in  the  same  manner,  to 
their  respective  cells,  and  another  squad  of  eight  is  brought 
out,  and  thus  thirty-two  are  bathed  every  morning.  This  occu- 
pies an  hour,  and  then  the  little  hand  car,  laden  with  food,  is 
trundled  across  the  centre  building  into  the  various  corridors. 
Attached  to  each  cell  door  is  a  falling  shelf  of  iron,  on  which 
the  prisoner  places  his  basin  or  dish,  which  is  to  receive  his 
food. 

Suppose  we  step  inside.  You  perceive  nothing  of  the  usual 
prison  smell  about  it.  On  the  right  is  an  iron  bedstead,  supplied 
with  clean  and  comfortable  bed  and  bed  clothes.  It  is  already 
made  up,  and  the  cell  is  quite  tidy.  There  is  his  work  bench 
and  a  little  table,  two  seats,  a  shelf,  with  several  books 
upon  it,  a  looking  glass,  shaving  apparatus,  and  a  free  supply 
of  water  at  the  inmate's  control.  The  skylight  above  is  also 
arranged  to  be  opened  and  closed  at  his  pleasure.  The  water 
closet  is  entirely  inoffensive,  and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  apart- 
ment is  cheerful  and  comfortable,  so  far  as  a  space  of  fifteen 
by  eight  feet,  and  eleven  feet  to  the  ceiling,  can  be  so  to  a 
prisoner. 

Let  us  see  what  our  friend  has  for  his  breakfast.  It  is  Wed- 
nesday morning,  and  the  diet  table  for  the  week  assigns  a  liberal 
supply  of  good  wholesome  bread  and  a  bowl  of  coffee  to  this 
meal. 

The  prisoner  has  ample  time  to  eat  his  breakfast,  and  then 
the  overseers  are  busy  till  nearly  nine  in  supplying  the  mate- 
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rials  for  the  day's  work.  This  may  or  may  not  require  them 
to  enter  the  cell.  Let  us  step  outside  again,  and  we  shall  bet- 
ter see  how  they  do  it.  They  have  a  few  words  now  and  then 
with  the  men,  but  they  get  through  very  rapidly.  There  comes 
the  warden  !  He  has  a  stranger  with  him.  It  is  the  sheriff  of 

county.      Three   men   were   committed   from  that 

county  two  months  since,  for  various  offences,  and  being  in 
town,  he  has  come  out  to  see  them.  You  notice  the  warden 
and  visitor  enter  a  cell — stay  for  a  few  minutes — come  out — 
pass  into  another  corridor  and  another  cell,  until  the  three  men 
are  visited.  In  a  congregate  prison  this  would  be  quite  impracti- 
cable. Every  minute  of  every  man's  time  represents  value  to 
the  contractor,  or  to  some  officials  who  are  bound  to  make  the 
prison  pay,  or  resign. 

It  lacks  fifteen  minutes  of  nine,  and  there  is  a  general  stir  in 
the  corridor  yonder.  Let  us  go  and  see  what  it  means.  At  the 
rear  of  each  cell  is  a  yard,  fifteen  feet  by  eight,  open  to  the 
blue  sky.  The  outer  entrance  to  this  yard  is  by  a  wooden 
door,  slightly  secured.  The  entrance  into  it  from  the  prisoner's 
cell  is  strongly  guarded,  but  now  the  occupant  of  every  alter- 
nate cell  has  the  privilege  of  being  for  nearly  an  hour  in  his 
yard.  The  yard  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  but  is  entirely 
open  above.  While  the  prisoners  are  in  their  yards,  officers 
are  so  stationed  as  to  overlook  them  and  to  prevent  any  com- 
munication or  attempt  to  escape.  They  seem  generally  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  the  yard.  There  is  one 
with  a  vine,  which  he  is  training  upon  the  wall,  and  yonder  I 
see  one  who  has  a  pet  bird.  The  warden  informs  me  that  such 
indulgences  are  never  denied  to  those  who  conduct  themselves 
well.  The  hour  has  elapsed,  and  the  men  return  to  their  cells, 
and  the  alternates  now  come  out  for  the  like  period.  Let  us 
return  into  the  building. 

What  are  those  men  doing  at  the  lower  part  of  the  sixth 
corridor  ?  Every  little  while  they  pass  in  and  out  of  the  cells, 
sometimes  staying  several  moments  and  at  others  making  only 
a  hasty  call.  One  of  them  is  the  moral  instructor,  as  he  is 
called,  answering  to  the  common  office  of  chaplain,  and  the 
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other  is  the  teacher,  whose  business  it  is  to  instruct  the  igno- 
rant in  the  elementary  branches  of  learning. 

The  time  appropriated  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  prisoners  is  not  restricted  to  any  particular  day  or 
hour.  The  officers  appointed  to  this  duty  spend  at  least  seven 
hours  of  every  day  at  the  prison,  and  give  attention  to  as 
large  a  number  as  is  practicable.  Probably  not  less  than 
twelve  prisoners,  on  an  average,  see  one  or  the  other  of  them, 
or  both,  daily. 

Do  you  observe  the  many  cheerful  sounds  that  reach  the  ear 
as  we  pass  alon^  the  corridor  ?  We  would  scarcely  think  it 
was  a  place  of  involuntary  restraint. 

That  is  the  medical  officer  of  the  prison  who  just  passed.  He 
goes  the  rounds  of  the  prison  every  day,  and  sees  each  prisoner 
who  is  at  all  indisposed,  and  oftentimes  those  who  need  no 
professional  attendance,  giving  them  a  cheery  word  and  an 
opportunity  to  complain  if  there  is  occasion.  Did  you  ever  see 
a  congregate  prison  where  such  intercourse  was  allowed  at  any 
and  all  times  between  the  medical  officer  and  each  individual 
prisoner  alone  ? 

B.  I  never  did. 

A.  But  here  come  the  rumbling  cars  again,  bearing  another 
meal.  It  seems  hardly  possible  that  12  o'clock  has  come,  but 
it  is  within  a  few  minutes  of  it.  And  what  have  we  now  ? 
What  is  the  food  ?  A  wholesome  beef  soup  with  the  meat  in 
it  and  a  supply  of  potatoes.  Certainly,  good  fare  for  the  best- 
behaved  convict. 

Dinner  over,  one  of  the  two  officers  who  are  in  charge  of 
each  corridor  leaves  the  prison  for  one  hour  and  goes  to  his 
dinner,  and,  on  their  return,  the  others  are  allowed  the  same 
privilege.  This  hour  is  usually  spent  in  instructing  the  men 
in  their  work  and  a  general  supervision  of  their  industrial  habits. 

There  are  two  persons  in  the  fourth  block,  and  one  in  the 
fifth,  who  seem  to  have  free  access  to  the  prisoners,  and  yet 
are  not  officers.  Let  us  ask  the  overseer  about  them.  Ah, 
yes ! — they  are  members  of  the  Acting  Committee  of  the  "  Phila- 
delphia Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons." 
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Two  of  them  are  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  Their  services  are  en- 
tirely gratuitous.  They  sit  with  the  prisoner  for  an  hour  or  more, 
hear  what  he  has  to  say  about  himself,  or  his  family,  or  his  trou- 
bles— if  he  has  any — and  give  him  such  counsel  and  sympathy  as 
may  be  suitable.  Rarely,  perhaps,  in  all  his  life  has  the  poor 
wretch  had  the  like  opportunity.  Perhaps,  under  no  other  circum- 
stances, would  he  value  or  accept  it.  But  now  it  is  seasonable 
and  grateful  to  most  of  them.  The  visitor  asks  him  about  his 
health,  his  reading,  his  treatment,  &c.,  and  as  the  prisoner  can 
assign  no  motive  for  this  interest  in  his  behalf  but  a  desire  to 
benefit  him,  it  would  not  be  strange  if  emotions  to  which  he 
has  ever  before  been  a  stranger  were  awakened  in  his  mind. 

Ten  or  twelve  calls — some  quite  brief — are  thus  made  in  the 
space  of  an  afternoon ;  and  if  each  of  the  eighteen  members, 
(which  I  am  told  is  the  number  constituting  the  Visiting  Com- 
mittee) had  performed  his  part  with  the  fidelity  and  patience 
which  these  friends  seem  to  manifest,  it  would  be  easy  to  give 
each  prisoner  as  much  society  as  would  consist  with  the  ends 
of  his  imprisonment.  Did  you  ever  visit  or  hear  of  a  congregate 
prison  in  which  the  men  had  as  much  honest  company  to  keep 
them  in  heart? 

B.  I  must  say  I  never  did. 

A.  Let  us  avail  ourselves  of  the  warden's  courtesy,  turn  our- 
selves into  visitors,  and  spend  a  few  moments  with  one  of  the 
poor  fellows.  Here  is  a  colored  man  employed  at  shoemaking. 
— We  will  step  in. 

"  How  are  you,  friend?" 

"  Well,  I  thank  you — won't  you  take  seats?" 

(Brushes  off  a  bench  with  his  handkerchief,  and  smooths 
the  corners  of  his  bed.) 

"  And  how  long  have  you  been  here?" 

"Two  years  and  a  little  better." 

"And  how  much  longer  have  you  to  stay  ?" 

"  So  as  to  make  up  four  years  in  the  whole." 

"Were  you  a  shoemaker,  by  trade?" 

"  No.  I  hadn't  any  trade.  That's  what  spoilt  me.  I  never 
know'd  any  business." 
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"What  did  you  do  for  a  living?" 

"  Well,  I  got  jobs  in  the  market  and  on  the  steamboats  when 
I  could  ;  and  then  I  went  on  a  boat  oystering,  and  after  that, 
I  worked  in  a  stable  awhile  ;  but  never  steady  at  anything." 

"  Then  perhaps  it  was  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to 
you  to  be  brought  up  with  a  round  turn  just  as  you  were,  for 
you  might  have  done  something  worse." 

"I  guess  it  was, — for  I  was  getting  pretty  bad." 

"And  how  have  you  fared  here  ?" 

"  Oh,  I've  nothing  to  complain  of.  Its  pretty  hard  to  be  in 
prison  anyhow,  you  know,  but  a  fellow  couldn't  be  better  used 
than  I've  been." 

"  You  know  how  to  read  ?" 

"  Only  what  I've  learned  while  I've  been  in  here.  I  can 
read  almost  any  book  now,  but  I  did  not  know  the  letters  when 
I  came." 

"  Do  you  get  much  time  to  read  ?" 

."  Oh,  yes.     I  can  read  as  much  as  I  want  to." 

"And  where  do  you  get  books?" 

"  Why  they  give  us  a  list  of  the  books  in  the  library,  and 
we  choose  once  every  two  weeks  which  we  want,  and  they  are 
given  to  us." 

A  friendly  voice  is  just  now  heard  at  the  door  of  a  cell : 

"  Well,  Peter,  how  are  you  to-day, — getting  along  well  I 
hope  ?" 

That  is  the  visiting  inspector.  This  is  the  day  of  the  semi- 
weekly  visit.  As  he  sees  some  company  with  the  prisoner,  only  a 
word  of  salutation  passes.  At  another  time,  perhaps,  he  would 
spend  some  minutes  with  him  if  he  seemed  to  desire  conversa- 
tion. 

Before  we  are  aware,  6  o'clock  strikes,  and  supper  is  served 
of  tea  and  bread  ;  a  lamp  is  lighted  in  each  cell,  and  the  officers 
tell  us  that  at  8J  o'clock  the  sound  of  the  bell  denotes  that 
work  must  cease.  When  9  o'clock  strikes  all  the  lights  are 
extinguished,  unless  some  special  dispensation  allows  the  pris- 
oner a  little  longer  indulgence. 

Did  you  notice  that  woman  in  company  with  a,  tall  girl  and 
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a  little  boy  that  passed  us  as  we  were  coming  in  from  the  outer 
yards  ?  The  warden  says  it  is  the  wife  and  two  children  of  one 
of  the  convicts,  who  is  here  on  a  seven  years'  sentence,  four  of 
which  have  expired.  The  family  and  friends  of  the  prisoners 
are  allowed  the  opportunity,  under  certain  restrictions,  to  visit 
them  once  in  three  months,  and  in  special  cases,  oftener.  The 
rule  in  this  respect  has  been  relaxed  of  late  years. 
B.  Do  you  know  the  order  of  proceeding  on  Sunday  ? 

A.  I  am  told  the  meals  are  served  at  the  same  time,  except 
that  the  supper  is  half  an  hour  earlier.     There  is  religious 
service  in  each  corridor,  at  9  o'clock  on  every  Lord's  day,  last- 
ing about  an  hour.     The  door  of  each  cell  is  so  far  opened  as 
to  allow  the  inmate  to  hear,  while  no  opportunity  is  given  to 
see  or  communicate  with  the  tenant  of  any  other.     In  the  after- 
noon of  the  Sabbath  several  of  the   members  of  the  Visit- 
ing Committee  are  at  the  prison  and  engaged  in  personal  con- 
versation with  the  men.     The  cells  are  lighted  on  that  evening 
as  on  every  other.     And  what  say  you  now  to  the  humanity  of 
the  separate  system  of  discipline?     Does  it  savor  of  harshness 
and  cruelty,  or  does  it  not,  on  the  other  hand,  combine  in  an 
eminent  degree  the  two  grand  features  of  a  penal  institution, 
suffering  and  reformation?" 

B.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  there  is  not  a  needless 
and  dangerous  seclusion.     There  is,  however,  much  more  inter- 
course than  I  had  supposed  between  the  officers  and  the  men. 
Do  you   suppose  there  is   really  much  visiting   done  by  the 
members  of  the  Society  you  spoke  of? 

A.  I  am  not  aware  of  the  actual  amount  of  this  kind  of  ser- 
vice ;  but  the  person  you  see  standing  at  the  cell-door  yonder 
is  one  of  them.  He  is  familiar  with  German,  and  makes  it  a 
point  to  visit  convicts  of  that  nation,  and  does  it  faithfully,  as 
I  am  told.  Let  us  ask  him  how  much  of  this  sort  of  visiting 
there  is. 

(To  the  Visitor.)  Pray,  sir,  can  you  tell  us  how  far  this  sys- 
tem of  visiting  these  prisoners  is  carried  by  your  colleagues  ? 
for  we  understand  you  are  one  of  the  Visiting  Committee 
from  the  Prison  Society  in  this  city. 
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Visitor.  Yes.  I  have  been  engaged  in  this  way  for  some 
two  or  three  years,  chiefly  to  a  particular  class  of  prisoners. 
We  make  periodical  reports  to  the  Society  of  the  number  of 
visits  paid,  and  of  everything  in  the  condition  of  the  prison  or 
its  inmates  that  requires  attention.  I  have  here  [taking  out 
his  memorandum-book]  a  minute  showing  that  in  the  last 
sixteen  weeks,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  visits  have  been 
made,  and  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty-nine  interviews  had 
with  prisoners  in  their  cells. 

A.  I  suppose  a  larger  amount  of  this  service  might  be  pro- 
fitably bestowed. 

Visitor.  No  doubt  of  it.  But  it  requires  no  little  judgment 
and  tact  to  deal  with  such  a  class  of  men  in  such  circumstances ; 
and  a  judicious  visit  once  in  a  couple  of  weeks  is  better  than  a 
daily  visit  from  such  as  lack  the  proper  qualifications. 

A.  What  think  you  now  of  the  extent  of  intercourse  with  the 
honest  part  of  mankind  which  these  poor  wretches  enjoy  while 
shut  out  from  the  company  of  those  in  the  same  condemna- 
tion? 

B.  Why,  it  certainly  looks  very  well.     But  we  have  seen 
only  the  bright  side  of  the  picture.     We  have  not  been  taken 
to  the  cells  of  those  whose  health  of  body  and  mind  has  been 
impaired  if  not  destroyed. 

A.  But  do  tell  me  what  you  have  seen  to  suggest  such  an 
idea.     Are  not  all  the  arrangements  of  the  institution  admira- 
bly fitted  to  produce  the  effect  desired,  viz. :  to  separate  the 
offender  from  all  the  associations  and  temptations  of  his  past 
life,  and  place  him  under  the  best  reformatory  influences  which 
imprisonment  allows,  and  all  this  with  as  much  compassion  and 
kindness  as  may  consist  with  a  proper  measure  of  penal  suf- 
fering ? 

B.  All  this  may  be,  and  I  confess  I  have  seen  nothing  in  the 
system  to  conflict  with  that  representation,  but  I  have  always 
supposed,  as  I  told  you  at  first,  that  this  method  of  discipline 
was  open  to  that  objection. 

A.  Not  at  all.   There  are  doubtless  insane  men  in  every  large 
prison  always.     They  may  not  always  be  reported  nor  even 
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registered  as  insane,  and,  perhaps,  they  are  not  less  responsible 
for  their  acts  than  other  men.  But  I  believe  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  the  prisons  on  the  separate  system  show  a  lower  per 
centage  of  mortality  and  insanity — both  in  the  United  States 
and  in  Europe — than  those  in  which  association  prevails.  To 
determine  the  relative  proportion,  however,  with  satisfaction, 
all  other  things  must  be  equal  in  the  prisons  compared,  except 
the  single  principle  of  separation  or  association.  The  warden 
informed  me  that  he  has  not  a  single  prisoner  of  unsound  mind 
in  custody  at  this  time  whose  calamity  can  be  traced,  in  the 
remotest  degree,  to  the  absence  of  convict  society,  or  who  would 
have  been  less  likely  to  be  insane  in  any  other  prison.  Men 
are  sent  here  oftentimes,  he  says,  who  were  known  to  be  insane 
at  the  time  they  committed  the  offence  for  which  they  were 
sentenced.  Others  have  been  subject  to  turns  of  insanity  all 
their  lives,  and  others  still  are  so  little  above  idiocy  as  to  be 
scarcely  responsible  for  their  acts.  In  all  largely  populated 
prisons  this  class  is  found,  and  if  there  are  apparently  more 
in  a  separate  prison  than  in  others,  it  must  be  either  that  the 
reports  of  such  prisons  are  more  faithful,  or  that  the  separation 
of  each  prisoner  from  his  fellows  gives  the  officers  a  more  perfect 
knowledge  of  his  state  and  condition  in  this  respect. 

But  there  is  the  medical  officer  passing  out.  Let  us  inquire 
of  him.— Pray,  doctor,  what  is  the  actual  condition  of  your 
prisoners  as  it  respects  the  influence  of  your  peculiar  discipline 
on  the  mind  ? 

Doctor.  I  have  a  memorandum  of  the  last  report  I  made  to 
the  Inspectors,  which  I  need  not  alter  if  I  were  to  make  a 
report  now.  You  can  judge  for  yourselves.  No.  2330  is  a 
colored  male.  Was  decidedly  insane  when  received  and  has 
been  so  ever  since. 

No.  2549  is  a  white  male.  Sent  from  the  State  Lunatic 
Asylum  for  safe  keeping.  He  has  been  here  some  time,  and 
for  the  last  two  years  has  exhibited  no  violent  symptoms. 

No.  2596  is  a  white  male,  whose  intellectual  capacity  is  of  a 
very  low  grade,  and  whose  insanity  is  the  result  of  self-abuse. 

No.  3529,   white  male,   was  rendered  insane  by  the  same 
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habit ;  but  I  am  happy  to  say  he  has  improved,  and  may  yet 
regain  what  little  intellect  he  before  possessed. 

No.  2566,  colored  male,  has  been  registered  as  insane,  but 
my  own  impression  is  that  he  is  a  man  of  violent  temper,  but 
not  unsound  in  any  sense  to  make  him  irresponsible  for  his 
conduct. 

Nos.  3808  and  3738,  both  white  men,  possess  naturally  such 
an  extremely  low  grade  of  intellect  that  I  should  regard  them 
much  more  suitable  inmates  of  an  asylum  for  idiots  than  sub- 
jects of  prison  discipline. 

B.  Then  you  do  not  report  a  single  prisoner  as  a  sufferer  in 
mind  by  the  course  of  treatment  you  adopt. 

Doctor.  I  have  told  you  the  actual  condition  of  the  prison- 
ers. And  in  respect  to  bodily  health,  I  do  not  know  where 
you  can  find  a  free  community  of  five  hundred  adults  that 
excel  them. 

B.  All  this  is  certainly  very  satisfactory.  But  tell  me,  what 
do  you  consider  the  chief  advantage  of  separation  ? 

A.  Why  very  clearly  one  advantage  is  the  opportunity  of 
adapting  the  details  of  discipline  to  the  character  and  tem- 
perament of  each  individual.  Then  there  are  the  facilities 
afforded  to  teachers  and  visitors  to  be  with  the  prisoners  at 
any  time  without  the  embarrassment  or  interruption  of  the 
presence  of  others,  or  any  encroachment  on  the  rights  of 
contractors.  Then  there  is  the  opportunity  of  the  convict  to 
survey  his  past  course  and  contemplate  the  picture  apart  from 
the  stimulus  and  hardihood  which  would  be  derived  from  the 
company  of  other  criminals.  But  more  than  all,  perhaps, 
we  may  regard  the  absence  of  opportunities  to  form  or 
preserve  criminal  associations  as  among  the  chief  advantages 
of  separation.  Prisoners  cannot  recognize  each  other  from 
having  been  confined  at  the  same  time  in  such  a  prison.  I 
think  I  mentioned  to  you  a  singular  fact,  related  by  a  former 
warden  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary.  He  was  standing  on 
one  of  the  wharves  in  this  city,  and  saw  four  laboring  men 
employed  in  various  ways,  and  some  rods  apart.  He  knew 
them  all  as  having  been  in  his  custody ;  all  of  them  at  the 
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same  time  recognized  him,  but  neither  of  them  was  aware  that 
the  other  three  had  ever  occupied  such  a  relation  !  When  we 
consider  what  multitudes  are  drawn  back  into  criminal  courses 
by  meeting  with  prison  comrades  or  acquaintances,  or  under  a 
threat  of  exposure  if  they  do  not  comply  with  the  solicitations 
of  evil  companions,  we  cannot  but  regard  the  individual  separa- 
tion of  each  convict  from  his  fellows  as  a  principle  essential  to 
every  humane  and  efficient  system  of  prison  discipline. 

B.  I  believe  the  chief  point  in  which  the  friends  of  separation 
regard  their  system  as  superior,  is  that  of  non-intercourse, 
and  yet  I  have  been  assured,  upon  what  I  regarded  as  reliable 
authority,  that  there  is  communication  between  them,  in  vari- 
ous ways — that  the  occupants  of  adjoining  cells  have  intelli- 
gible signals — that  the  water  passages  afford  avenues  for  sound, 
and  that  in  cells  which  are  furnished  with  looms,  on  which 
the  prisoner  can  climb,  communication  can  be  had  by  the  sky- 
light. 

A.  You  have  been  misinformed,  I  apprehend,  or  at  least  you 
have  received  a  wrong  impression.  I  have  never  heard  that 
the  advocates  of  convict  separation  claim  to  have  succeeded  in 
making  it  physically  impossible  for  any  two  out  of  four  or  five 
hundred  men  together  in  a  prison,  to  find  some  way  of  notifying 
each  other  of  their  being  there.  The  most  they  claim  is,  first, 
that  their  system  effectually  prevents  any  such  recognition  as  shall 
avail  either  of  them  for  evil  purposes,  after  they  leave  the  prison ; 
and  secondly,  that  it  enables  a  prisoner,  who  chooses  completely 
to  dissolve  his  connection  with  his  guilty  comrades,  to  do  so.  A 
man  who  is  tired  of  criminal  pursuits  and  associations  has  a 
favorable  opportunity  in  a  separate  prison  to  break  away  from 
them,  and  this  is  the  first  step  towards  reformation.  In  a  con- 
gregate prison  this  opportunity  is  denied.  There  the  convict 
is  temporarily  separated  from  the  scattered  legion  of  law-break- 
ers who  are  still  at  large,  to  mingle  with  a  captured  gang,  hud- 
dled together  in  one  place. 

I  cannot  frame  an  apology  for  the  neglect  or  indifference 
which  is  shown  in  most  of  our  communities  on  this  subject. 
There  is  no  question  that  hundreds  of  convicts  this  day 
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in  the  prisons  of  the  United  States  are  contriving  schemes 
of  atrocious  villany,  the  accomplishment  of  which  will  in- 
volve immense  losses  of  property — acts  of  gross  cruelty, 
the  sacrifice  of  life,  and  the  wide  extension  of  criminal  agen- 
cies. They  are  brought  together  under  circumstances  emi- 
nently favorable  to  such  plots,  so  far  as  motives  and  means 
are  concerned.  The  timid  are  emboldened,  the  novice  in- 
structed, and  the  wavering  confirmed  in  a  life  of  crime.  Indeed, 
it  is  scarcely  credible,  that  in  such  a  day  as  this,  there  could 
be  an  honest  doubt  that  the  true  policy  of  the  State — to  say 
nothing  of  humanity — demands  that  every  convict  shall  pass  the 
term  of  his  imprisonment  apart  from  convict  society.  The  fact 
that  one  unhappy  wretch  wants  to  be  alone  would  justify  the 
government  in  compelling  one  hundred  to  try  the  same  disci- 
pline. From  my  interviews  with  convicts  and  untried  prisoners, | 
(and  it  has  been  considerable,)  I  am  persuaded  that  more  than 
one-half  of  them  would  esteem  such  a  separation  a  blessed  boon, 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  advantage  to  the  public  would  be 
inestimable. 

B.  I  thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  investigate 
the  subject  so  fully,  and  I  must  say  that  my  own  prejudices 
are  removed,  and  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  remove  them  from 
the  minds  of  others. 


ART.  II.— CRIMINAL   STATISTICS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

FOR  1857. 

WE  never  open  a  document  of  this  sort,  from  the  opposite 
shore,  without  a  feeling  of  deep  mortification  that  our  returns 
in  similar  departments  of  public  affairs  are  so  meagre,  incom- 
plete and  unreliable. 

Perhaps  it  is  not  practicable,  under  a  form  of  government  like 
ours,  to  improve  much  in  this  respect,  unless  it  be  in  individual 
States.  New  York  has  made  great  advances  within  a  few 
years  toward  accurate  statistical  reports  upon  many  topics; 
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and  if  we  could  persuade  our  public  officers  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  law,  we  might  hope  for  some  interesting  returns 
touching  the  criminal  statistics  of  our  own  Commonwealth. 

In  the  document  before  us  we  have,  in  the  first  place,  a  com- 
plete schedule  of  the  number  of  offences  reported  to  the  police ; 
the  number  of  persons  apprehended  ;  the  charges  against  them  ; 
and  the  result  of  the  proceedings — that  is,  whether  discharged, 
punished,  or  bound  over,  during  the  year  ending  September  29, 
1857.  For  instance,  turning  to  Bolton,  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster, we  find  that  2065  persons  were  arrested,  of  whom  504 
were  females ;  that  1317  were  discharged,  and  748  convicted. 
The  disposition  made  of  the  convicted  is  also  stated,  term  of 
imprisonment  or  other  punishment,  and  the  character  and  con- 
dition of  the  parties  previous  to  arrest — that  is,  whether  thieves, 
vagrants,  prostitutes,  &c. 

Then  (2)  we  have  a  return  of  all  the  inquests  into  cases  of 
sudden  death  during  the  year  1857,  showing  the  age,  actual  or 
probable,  of  the  deceased — the  verdict,  or  cause  of  death — and 
total  amount  of  fees,  allowances,  and  expenses  in  each  juris- 
diction. 

Then  (3)  we  have  a  return  of  persons  committed  for  trial,  or 
bailed  for  appearance  at  the  Assizes  or  Sessions  of  each  county 
during  the  year;  the  offences  charged;  the  results,  whether 
acquitted  or  convicted,  and  the  sentences  of  the  latter,  and  a 
minute  statement  of  the  costs  of  prosecution  in  each  county, 
liberty  and  borough  of  the  kingdom.  These  tables  embrace 
the  number,  sex,  and  description  of  offences ;  and  each  return 
is  divided  into  six  sections — 1,  offences  against  the  person ; 
2,  against  property  with,  and  3,  against  property  without 
violence  ;  4,  malicious  offences  against  property ;  5,  forgery  and 
offences  against  the  currency;  and  6,  offences  not  included  in 
the  foregoing. 

For  instance,  the  return  for  the  county  of  Bedford,  under 
the  first  class  of  offences,  shows  that  two  men  were  tried  for 
manslaughter,  one  for  sodomy,  one  for  rape,  one  for  common 
assault,  and  two  for  assaults  on  peace  officers.  Against  one  of 
the  two  first  no  bill  was  found,  and  the  other  was  acquitted  by 
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verdict.  In  the  sodomy  case  the  verdict  was  not  guilty.  The 
one  charged  with  common  assault  was  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  not  more  than  a  month's  imprisonment ;  and  the  two  who 
assaulted  officers,  were  convicted  and  sentenced  to  not  more 
than  three  nor  less  than  one  month.  A  return  as  minute  and 
methodical  as  this  is  given  for  every  county  in  the  kingdom, 
until  we  reach  a  grand  total  of  20,269  committed  or  bailed  for 
trial ;  of  whom  135  were  not  prosecuted ;  1004  had  no  bills  found  ; 
3788  were  acquitted  by  verdict;  35  were  found  insane;  and 
15,307  were  convicted  and  punished — and  the  punishment  of 
each  convict  is  specified. 

There  is  also  a  complete  return  from  every  Reformatory 
School  in  the  kingdom,  embracing  a  similar  class  of  items  as 
the  foregoing. 

In  running  our  eye  over  this  valuable  document,  we  have  noted 
several  statements  which  are  of  general  interest.  1.  Here- 
tofore the  number  of  crimes  in  a  given  period  has  been  estimated 
by  the  number  of  persons  apprehended ;  but  the  present  method 
of  return  embraces  all  known  crimes,  whether  the  perpetrators 
are  apprehended  or  not.  We  have  supposed  that  nothing  like 
half  the  crimes  committed  in  the  United  States  are  traced  to  or 
fixed  on  the  guilty  party.  Nay,  we  doubt  whether,  in  this  propor- 
tion of  cases,  any  serious  attempt  is  made  to  bring  the  offenders 
to  punishment.  But  our  impression  was  that  the  English  govern- 
ment succeeded  in  a  very  large  majority  of  instances  in  detecting 
criminals  and  giving  them  their  deserts.  From  the  present  re- 
turn it  would  seem  that  while  57,273  crimes  were  committed, 
only  32,031  persons  were  apprehended,  and  of  these  only  17,861 
were  committed  or  bailed  for  trial,  the  rest  being  discharged  or 
punished  by  summary  process  before  inferior  tribunals.  It  is. 
however,  justly  remarked,  that  any  inference  from  this  propor- 
tion, touching  the  number  of  crimes  undetected,  would  be  fal- 
lacious, inasmuch  as  several  persons  may  be  engaged  in  per- 
petrating one  crime,  and  on  the  other  hand  one  person  may 
commit  many  crimes. 

2.  The  number  of  offenders  proceeded  against  summarily  be- 
fore justices  of  the  peace,  was  369,233,  of  whom  135,474  were 
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discharged,  and  233,759  convicted.  Of  these  50,000  were 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  one  month  or  less,  143,463  were 
fined,  and  525  whipped ! 

3.  The  returns  of  drunkenness  and  assaults  are  curiously 
similar,  the  former  being  75,859,  and  the  latter  76,029,  or  an  ex- 
cess of  only  140.  Thefts  and  vagrancy  also  run  in  close  parallel, 
the  former  being  38,560,  and  the  latter  32,008.  And  in  sup- 
port of  a  position  taken  in  another  connection  in  our  present 
number,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  proportion  of  vagrants  con- 
victed is  much  larger  than  that  of  assaults,  drunkenness,  or 
theft. 

4.  The  number  of  cases  determined  summarily  by  magistrates 
is  eighteen  times  larger  than  the  number  submitted  to  a  jury. 
And  it  is  very  much  to  the  credit  of  the  magistracy  that  their 
administration  should  be  so  unexceptionable  as  the  returns  show 
it  to  be.     In  round  numbers,  370,000  cases  were  heard  by 
them,  of  which  234,000,  or  about  two-thirds,  resulted  in  con- 
victions; and  of  20,300  submitted  to  a  jury,  15,300,  or  about 
the   same   proportion,   were    convicted.      From   the    234,000 
convictions  before  magistrates,  appeals  were  taken  in  only  fifty 
cases,  and   of  these   only  18  were  sustained — showing   very 
clearly  that  substantial  justice  was  done  in  this  large  amount  of 
summary  proceedings.     The  contrast  which  such  a  statement 
presents  to  the  magistracy  under  which  some  of  us  live  is  very 
humiliating,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  our  magis- 
trates hold  by  the  choice  of  the  people  and  theirs  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  crown. 

5.  Of  400,000  persons  in  the  hands  of  the  police  during  the 
year,  23,000  were  known  thieves,  24,000  known  prostitutes, 
20,000  vagrants  and  tramps,  and  46,000  suspected  characters. 
The  returns  for  the  year  1858  will  show  the  number  of  known 
thieves   and   depredators,  receivers   of  stolen   goods,   prosti- 
tutes, suspected  persons,  vagrants,  &c.,  in  the  jurisdiction  of 
each  separate  police  district,  with  the  number  and  class  of  their 
houses  of  resort. 

6.  All  but  one  of  the  executions  in  England  and  Wales  for 
the  last  17  years  have  been  for  murder.     Of  twenty  persons 
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convicted  of  this  crime  in  1857,  only  thirteen  were  executed. 
Five  of  these  murders  were  committed  on  very  slight  and 
sudden  provocations.  In  four  cases  the  offender  was  under  the 
influence  of  liquor,  and  in  two  had  been  actually  drinking  with 
the  man  he  murdered.  In  four  cases  the  wife  of  the  murderer 
was  his  victim.  In  seven  convictions  the  sentence  of  death  was 
commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life. 

7.  Few  of  our  readers  are  probably  aware  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws  of  England  has  been  re- 
laxed within  the  last  fifty  years.  It  will  appear  very  impres- 
sively in  the  following  tabular  view. 


SENTENCED  TO  DEATH. 

1 

I 

Burglary. 

Housebreak- 
ing. 

Larceny  from 
dwellings. 

Forging  and 
uttering  forged 
instruments. 

1817  
1827  

26 
35 

154 
201 

374 

368 

152 
240 

143 
223 

62 
46 

1837  

36 

146 

223 

1847  
1857  

4 

9 

9 

5 
6 

8.  In  one  of  the  positions  which  the  report  before  us  takes 
we  cannot  concur. 

"  Imprisonment  changes  a  man's  condition — hardly  his  na- 
ture. Within  the  bounds  of  a  prison  the  means  for  punishment 
and  reformation,  which  are  to  go  hand  in  hand,  are  limited  to 
labor  and  instruction.  These  may  be  applied  under  many 
systems,  but  experience  has  shown  that  a  prisoner  cannot  be 
deprived  of  association  for  long,  protracted  periods,  and  that 
success  has  hitherto  depended  more  upon  individual  influence 
than  upon  any  system,  however  apparently  perfect.  The  real 
difficulty  has  indeed  to  be  encountered  on  the  prisoner's  dis- 
charge. If  he  ever  had  a  place  in  society,  how  is  he  to  be 
restored  to  it  ?  If  he  has  always  been  an  outcast,  how  shall  a 
place  be  found  for  him?" 

Several  terms  in  the  foregoing  propositions  are  vague.  What 
is  meant  by  "  instruction  ?"  Does  it  include  all  the  methods  of 
cultivating  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  faculties,  or  is  it 
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confined  to  letters  and  a  trade  ?  What  is  meant  by  "  association  ?" 
If  association  with  convicts  is  intended,  we  should  give  the  asser- 
tion a  flat  denial.  All  experience  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of  any 
such  idea.  No  man  ever  suffered  for  want  of  convict  society. 
What  is  the  "individual  influence"  on  which  so  much  depends? 
That  of  individuals  upon  the  prisoners  or  that  upon  prisoners 
as  individuals  ?  In  either  case  the  separate  system  alone  offers 
advantages  or  opportunities  to  exert  it.  In  associate  prisons 
all  influences  are  necessarily  exerted  in  the  aggregate  except 
those  which  individual  convicts  exercise  upon  each  other,  and 
these  are  almost  uniformly  lost. 

9.  Thirty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  committed  during 
the  year  had  been  previously  in  prison.     Thirty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  males  and  twenty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  females  were 
under  twenty-one  when  committed.  Of  the  whole  number,  thirty- 
five  and  a  Tialf  per  cent,  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  twenty- 
two  per  cent,  had  no  occupation. 

10.  Of  163,142  individuals  in  custody  during  the  year,  only 
353  were  discharged  by  pardons,  and  only  fourteen  escaped.    At 
the  beginning  of  the  year,  17,073  prisoners  were  in  confine- 
ment, and  at  its  close  19,686 — or,  an  increase  of  13-3  per  cent. 
The  prisons  are  constructed  to  contain  26,022 ;  the  greatest  num- 
ber in  custody  at  any  one  time  was  23,639,  and  the  daily 
average  19,009. 

11.  The  average  yearly  cost  per  prisoner  is  $117,  including 
expenses  of  buildings,  repairs,  sustenance,  officers'  salaries,  and 
everything  but  new  buildings.     The  lowest  average  in  the  last 
ten  years  was  $111,  on  a  daily  average  of  19,249  prisoners,  and 
the  highest  $146,  on  a  daily  average  of  17,754  prisoners ;  the 
variation  being  caused  by  fluctuation  in  prices  of  food,  &c., 
rather  than  in  the  number  of  prisoners. 

We  have  not  space  for  a  more  extended  notice  of  this  valuable 
document,  and  shall  look  impatiently  for  the  like  returns  of  a 
later  date. 
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NOTHING  is  more  important  to  those  who  would  better  the 
condition  of  society  at  large,  or  any  particular  class  of  it,  than 
a  right  knowledge  of  the  materials  they  have  to  work  upon.  Our 
tools  and  skill  may  be  perfect  in  every  thing  but  adaptation. 
A  smoothing  plane  is  of  no  use  as  a  substitute  for  a  sledge- 
hammer, nor  can  an  axe  serve  the  purposes  of  a  rake  or  hoe. 

Elizabeth  Fry  was  not  the  first  person  who  attempted  to  do 
good  among  prisoners.  With  various  success,  to  be  sure,  but 
with  earnest,  self-denying  labor,  benevolent  men  had  sought 
to  promote  their  welfare  and  to  persuade  them  to  abandon 
criminal  courses.  The  obstacles  to  such  efforts  were  appalling, 
and  the  predictions  of  failure  by  those  who  had  long  been 
familiar  with  nothing  but  failures,  were  neither  few  nor  faint. 
When  the  experiment  was  to  commence,  and  Mrs.  Fry  and  her 
co-adjutors  were  introduced  by  the  officers  to  a  group  of  seventy 
women — convicts  in  Newgate — some  of  them  revoltingly  ferocious 
and  squalid  in  appearance,  and  all  seemingly  unsusceptible  of 
any  humanizing  influences, — the  sheriffs  addressed  the  priso- 
ners, expressing  their  approbation  of  the  plan,  and  then  turning 
to  Mrs.  Fry  and  her  companions,  said :  "  Well,  ladies,  you  see 
your  materials."  It  was  a  wise  reference  to  the  nature  of  these 
"  materials,"  and  a  judicious  application  of  fusing  agencies  to 
prepare  them  for  taking  new  moulds,  that  gave  so  much  success 
to  the  enterprise. 

The  most  superficial  observer  sees,  or  may  see,  that  a  vast 
amount  of  time  and  pains  is  wasted  in  attempting  to  reach  two 
widely  different  ends  by  the  same  process,  or  to  produce  coales- 
cence between  principles  that  have  no  affinity. 

We  have  before  us  a  confused  mass  of  materials  out  of  which 
to  construct  and  furnish  a  house.  There  is  every  thing  there 
which  is  needed  to  accomplish  the  work,  inside  and  out. 
The  veneering  for  the  tables  and  bureaus  and  the  glass  for 
the  windows  may  be  on  the  top  of  the  timber  which  is  designed 
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for  the  frame,  and  this  again  may  overlay  the  stones  which  are 
intended  for  the  foundation.  Who  would  think  of  using  for  the 
first  stage  of  the  work  whatever  is  uppermost  in  the  collection 
of  stuff?  The  obvious  dictate  of  common  sense,  is  first  to 
ASSORT  the  materials,  and  then  arrange  them  in  order,  and 
place  them  conveniently  for  use,  as  they  will  be  needed. 

The  materials  on  which  our  punitive  and  reformatory 
schemes  bear,  lie  in  a  mass  equally  confused.  Here  is  a  thrift- 
less man  who,  from  infancy,  has  been  vegetating  in  idleness. 
He  is  capable  of  some  degree  of  labor,  as  Tie  is,  but  he  has 
neither  skill  nor  motive  to  try.  His  aversion  to  work  has 
become  a  ruling  passion.  If  he  were  a  species  by  himself 
which  would  die  out  when  he  dies,  we  might  tolerate  him  ;  but 
he  is  only  one  of  some  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  he  propa- 
gates his  species.  In  all  our  large  cities,  there  are  enough 
idle  men  and  women  of  sound  health  and  strong  muscles  to 
grind  in  a  hand-mill  all  the  flour  that  their  industrious  neighbors 
want  for  bread.  We  do  not  ask  to  have  idleness  treated  as  a 
crime.  We  put  the  obligation  to  labor  on  the  footing  of  paying 
taxes  or  doing  "militia  duty."  It  is  not  money,  but  labor, 
on  which  the  world  depends  for  its  subsistence,  and  our 
doctrine  is,  that  he  who  contributes  neither  money  nor  labor 
to  the  commonwealth,  may  be  properly  regarded  and  treated  as 
a  ward  of  society,  to  be  trained  and  educated  for  the  duties  of 
life.  The  proper  school  for  such  a  person  will  combine  two  simul- 
taneous processes,  one  for  the  correction  of  idle  habits,  and  the 
other  for  instruction  in  industrial  arts.  As  both  processes  will 
be  irksome  and  repulsive,  sufficient  restraint  is  needful  to  com- 
pel submission  to  them  for  such  a  length  of  time  as  may  be 
required  to  give  them  full  effect.  If  drunkenness,  vagrancy,  and 
disorderly  conduct,  be  joined  with  idleness,  (as  they  frequently 
are,  either  as  cause  or  effect,)  some  modification  of  treatment 
will  be  required. 

Look  for  a  moment  at  this  department  of  "our  materials." 
They  cannot  be  safely  incorporated  into  the  social  fabric  in  their 
present  form.  To  put  them  in  the  county  gaol  for  three  or  thirty 
days,  whenever  the  change  happens  to  run  low  in  an  alderman's 
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or  constable's  pocket,  is  not  the  way  to  work  them  up  to  advan- 
tage.   As  to  the  drunkards,  we  must  first  cut  off  their  supply  of 
strong  drink,  which  has  been  their  chief  bane,  and  then,  if  they 
are  averse  to  work,  we  must  use  their  stomachs  as  a  sort  of 
cat-o-nine-tails  to  put  their  hands  and  feet  in  motion.     If  they 
work  well  they  shall  live  well — thus  allowing  them  to  regulate 
their  own  dietary.     The  discipline  of  any  institution,  where 
such  a  process  is  to  be  carried  out,  must  be  rigid.     To  attempt 
to  administer  it  effectively  with  a  custody  of  thirty,  or  sixty, 
or  ninety  days,  is  to  make  a  plaything  of  it.     The  habits  to 
be  broken  up  have  become,  in  no  figurative  sense,  a  second  nature. 
A  man  who  has  lived  thirty  or  forty  years  in  idleness,  will  not 
begin  to  love  work  by  thirty  or  forty  days'  compulsory  appli- 
cation to  it.     He  is  not  only  to  be  taught  how  to  work,  but  he 
is  to  be  taught  to  feel  the  influence  of  proper  motives  to  work. 
If  the  honor  and  respectability  of  industry,  and  the  claims  of  his 
family  or  of  society  upon  him  are  insufficient,  we  must  ply  the 
lower  motive  of  the  abdominal  nature.    The  details  of  the  moral 
and  physical    economy  of  such  an  institution  may  be  easily 
arranged,  and  it  would  be,  when  completed,  a  proper  House  of 
Correction.     The  certain  way  to  defeat  its  vast  personal  and 
public  advantages  would  be  to  make  it  a  sort  of  secondary  prison 
for  the  lower  class  of  offenders,  thus  mixing  up  incongruous 
materials,  and  aggravating  the  evils  which  we  seek  to  remedy. 
By  the  existing  provisions  of  the   statutes  of  Pennsylvania 
any  person  convicted  of  vagrancy  or  disorderly  conduct  before 
the  mayor,  recorder,  or  any  alderman,  is  to  be  punished  by 
separate  confinement  at  hard  labor  for  the  term  of  one  month, 
unless  sooner  discharged  by  the  inspectors.*     And  the  law 
also  applies  the  term  "vagrant"  to   all  persons   "who  not 
having  wherewith  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  families, 
live  idly  and  without  employment,  and  refuse  to  work  for  the 
usual  and  common  wages  given  to  other  laborers  in  the  like 
work  in  the  place  where  they  are."     Also,  "all  persons  going 
about  from   door   to  door,  or  placing  themselves  in  streets, 
highways,  and  other  roads,  to  beg  or  gather  alms,  and  all  other 

*  April  14,  1835,  §  14. 
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persons  wandering  about  and  begging."  Also,  "all  persons 
who  shall  come  from  any  place  without  this  Commonwealth  to 
any  place  within  it,  and  shall  be  found  loitering  or  residing 
therein,  and  shall  follow  no  labor,  trade,  occupation,  or  business, 
and  have  no  visible  means  of  subsistence,  and  give  no  reason- 
able account  of  themselves  or  their  business  in  such  place."* 
These  terms  clearly  embrace  multitudes  of  persons  who  little 
dream  that  they  are  described  in  the  penal  laws  of  the  State ; 
and  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  public  interest  would  be  greatly 
promoted  if  they  were  subjected  to  the  penalty  which  these 
laws  provide. 

But  who  supposes  that  habits  of  vagrancy  are  to  be 
corrected  by  a  month's  discipline  ?  The  very  suggestion  is 
preposterous.  Lord  Shaftesbury  once  said  in  the  House  of 
Lords  that  he  had  been  assured  it  was  easier  to  reform  ten 
burglars  than  one  vagrant,  f  Though  not  a  crime  in  the  same 
sense  with  theft  and  forgery  and  homicide,  the  welfare  of  soci- 
ety requires  it  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  grave  offence.  After  the 
suppression  of  the  religious  houses  in  England,  vagrancy  and 
mendicity  became  a  great  burden,  and  severe  penalties  were 
visited  upon  offenders.  "  Sturdy  beggars,"  as  they  were 
termed,  were  whipped,  put  in  the  stocks  and  pillory,  impri- 
soned, and  put  to  death.  We  are  told  that  in  the  last  years 
of  Henry  VIII.  no  fewer  than  thirty-eight  thousand  persons 
suffered  death  for  this  species  of  offence  only.  The  oblitera- 
tion of  all  self-respect  and  the  moral  and  physical  degradation 
inseparable  from  such  a  life — the  strength  which  idle  and 
thriftless  habits  must  have  acquired  before  the  party  has 
reached  the  condition  of  a  vagrant,  combine  to  make  his  case 
very  unpromising.  An  industrious  man,  of  competent  skill  and 
ability  to  provide  for  himself  and  his  family,  may  be  subject 
to  periodical  cravings  for  strong  drink,  and  when  he  indulges 
he  may  be  disorderly  and  mischievous ;  but  he  has  not  lost 
his  self-respect.  In  his  intervals  of  sobriety,  longer  or  shorter, 
he  reproaches  himself  for  his  folly  and  sin.  If  the  habit  grows 
upon  him  he  may  ultimately  be  reduced  to  a  condition  of 
*  June  13,  1836,  §  32.  f  Debate,  Feb.  27,  1854. 
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vagrancy ;  but  at  present  the  discipline  which  a  vagrant  re- 
quires would  be  entirely  unsuited  to  him.  Drunkards  some- 
times renounce  their  cups  and  betake  themselves  to  a  sober  and 
industrious  life — vagrants  never.  Hence  a  month's  abstinence 
from  intoxicating  drinks,  with  proper  moral  and  physical  treat- 
ment, may  restore  the  recent  inebriate  to  self-control ;  and  if 
proper  means  were  provided  for  the  rescue  of  such  persons, 
unattended  with  any  degrading  associations,  many  might  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  voluntarily.  But  with  vagrants 
the  case  is  radically  different.  A  long  and  severs  process  is 
required  to  eradicate  the  roving,  listless,  degrading  habits  to 
which  they  have  become  inured ;  and  anything  short  of  a 
thorough  reform  is  not  only  useless  but  mischievous. 

Drunkards,  vagrant^  and  idle  and  disorderly  persons  are 
generally  grouped  together,  and  the  same  general  treatment 
prescribed  for  them  all ;  but  until  drunkenness  and  idleness 
have  reduced  their  victims  to  vagrancy,  they  should  be  dealt 
with  in  a  very  different  manner.  The  same  process  will  not 
serve  to  work  up  such  diverse  materials. 

Prostitution  is  another  form  of  public  vice  which  it  is  folly  to 
visit  with  the  ordinary  penalty  of  thirty  days'  imprisonment. 
When  the  unhappy  creature  has  become  bold  and  shameless  in 
her  ways,  she  may  be  regarded  and  treated  as  a  vagrant,  and 
an  indefinite  term  of  seclusion  and  labor  may  restore  her  to  vir- 
tuous ways ;  but  a  method  of  discipline  which  might  be  effective 
in  the  case  of  a  woman  occasionally  dishonest  or  intemperate, 
would  fail  entirely  in  the  case  of  a  confirmed  prostitute. 

In  the  treatment  of  juvenile  offenders,  as  they  are  called,  a 
still  greater  incongruity  is  observed.  An  expensive  building, 
or  range  of  buildings,  is  provided  for  the  reception  of  boys  or 
girls,  or  both,  who,  from  neglect  or  vicious  inclinations,  are 
liable  to  fall  into  the  rank  of  criminals.  The  inmates  of  some 
of  these  institutions  are  convicts  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  hav- 
ing been  indicted,  tried,  convicted  and  sentenced.  Others  are  re- 
ceived without  the  formality  of  a  sentence,  but  not  without  the 
conviction  of  guilt.  In  these  two  classes  are  found  as  accom- 
plished rogues  as  ever  fell  into  the  hands  of  justice.  They 
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may  not  have  the  muscular  power  or  matured  skill  of  older 
offenders,  but  they  are  as  truly  moved  by  the  instigation  of  the 
devil  as  they,  and  fall  not  all  behind  them  in  plotting  and  exe- 
cuting lawless  deeds. 

But  the  larger  part  of  those  received  into  such  places  are 
not  yet  familiar  with  crime  in  its  proper  sense.  They  play 
truant,  disobey  their  parents,  run  away  from  home,  frequent 
places  of  vicious  amusement,  keep  evil  company  and  late  hours, 
and  if  not  already  addicted  to  petty  acts  of  dishonesty  and  mis- 
chief, are  in  a  fair  way  to  become  as  bad  as  the  worst,  unless 
brought  at  once  under  wholesome  restraint  and  instruction. 
Looking  at  these  "materials"  in  the  mass,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  the  same  sort  of  restraint  and  discipline  is  suited  to  all. 
There  are  enough  of  the  first  two  classes  in  the  most  of  our  old 
States  to  justify  special  provision  for  them  in  the  form  of  a 
modified  prison  on  the  separate  plan,  in  which  instruction  shall 
be  given  in  some  trade  or  handicraft,  by  the  pursuit  of  which 
they  may  obtain  a  livelihood,  and  to  be  retained  in  custody 
until  such  knowledge  is  obtained,  and  until  there  is,  moreover, 
a  fair  promise  that  their  habits  are  permanently  reformed. 

For  the  third  and  larger  class,  institutions  are  required  in 
which  the  parental  office  shall  be  largely  represented,  and  the 
associations  of  crime  and  imprisonment  be  put  far  away.  Much 
of  the  parade  of  bars  and  bolts  could  be  dispensed  with  if  only 
those  were  received  who  are  of  tender  age  and  unhackneyed  in 
the  ways  of  transgression.  But  if  their  doors  are  to  be  opened 
to  thieves,  burglars  and  prostitutes  who  are  precociously  steeped 
in  crime,  as  well  as  to  the  neglected,  tempted  and  heedless  whose 
steps  we  seek  to  turn  from  such  ways  before  they  are  entered 
upon,  we  shall  of  course  be  embarrassed  with  very  grave  diffi- 
culties. 

There  is  a  value  in  a  well-managed  reformatory  or  house  of 
refuge,  in  its  legitimate  use,  which  ought  not  to  be  impaired 
by  the  intrusion  of  delinquents  whose  offences  demand  penal 
retribution,  and  whose  presence  exposes  the  proper  inmates  to 
evil.  The  antecedents  of  the  boy  who  lately  deliberately  set 
fire  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Reform  School  and  consumed 
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$150,000  worth  of  public  property,  might  have  indicated  a 
very  different  disposition  of  him.  But  that  institution  is  avow- 
edly the  receptacle  of  young  convicts,  and  is  not,  therefore, 
chargeable  with  any  inconsistency  in  receiving  such  as  should 
never  set  foot  within  the  gate  of  a  Refuge,  properly  so-called. 
We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  sympathy  which  must  be  felt 
when  a  beardless  youth  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  presents  himself 
as  a  new  inmate  of  a  house  of  refuge.  His  offence  is  rank, — 
perhaps  a  clear  case  of  arson  or  burglary,  or  forgery, — and 
not  the  first.  The  neighbors  rejoice  in  their  deliverance  from 
an  intolerable  nuisance,  but  there  is  an  instinctive  repugnance 
to  introducing  him  into  the  company  of  two  or  three  hundred 
boys,  most  of  whom,  in  comparison  with  him,  are  innocent. 
Yet  when  the  alternative  is  brought  to  view,  and  the  commit- 
ment of  one  so  young  to  a  felon's  cell  is  contemplated,  kind 
hearts  relent,  and  the  fellow  is  received  in  the  faint  hope  that 
mild  discipline  may  bring  him  to  a  better  mind.  It  is  soon 
found,  however,  that  the  experiment  is  fruitless,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  some  mischievous  plot,  under  his  leadership,  shows 
that  his  admission  was  a  grave  error.  Without  determining 
what  principle  shall  govern  such  cases,  we  will  venture  to  sug- 
gest whether  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  make  special  provi- 
sion for  them.  If  the  offence  is  of  such  a  nature  as  would 
justify  a  penitentiary  sentence,  let  the  process  of  law  be  com- 
pleted, but  the  sentence  suspended  for  one,  three,  or  six  months, 
in  order  to  give  the  offender  the  opportunity  to  avert  it  by  an 
amendment  of  his  life.  Let  him  then  be  committed  to  a  Reform- 
atory, there  to  be  detained  until  he  is  discharged  by  law,  or 
indentured  to  some  business,  or  until  the  managers  or  directors 
are  satisfied  that  his  evil  habits  are  not  likely  to  yield  to  such 
discipline  as  they  employ,  and  in  the  latter  case,  empowering 
them  to  notify  the  clerk  of  the  court  in  which  the  conviction 
took  place  of  their  decision,  who,  upon  such  notice,  shall  issue 
a  commitment  upon  the  original  sentence.  The  effect  of  such 
a  provision  would  be  very  helpful  to  the  salutary  influence  of 
the  Reformatory,  and  the  concessions  of  public  justice  to  his 
peculiar  circumstances  would  seem  to  be  all  that  could  be 
asked. 
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We  suppose  that  no  one  will  pretend  that  any  reformatory 
institution  can  do  for  the  children  of  neglect  and  poverty  what  a 
residence  in  a  well  ordered  family  would  do,  provided  they  are 
introduced  to  such  a  family  before  vicious  habits  have  taken 
root.  Those  who  have  not  been  familiar  with  the  condition  of 
the  degraded  class  of  our  city  population  would  be  slow  to 
believe  at  how  early  an  age  depraved  habits  are  found.  False- 
hood, profane  oaths,  vulgar  and  obscene  phrases,  are  heard  from 
tongues  that  are  scarcely  old  enough  to  articulate  plainly. 
All  pretension  to  decency  in  person,  speech,  or  apparel,  is  thrown 
off,  and  unchaste  and  dissolute  manners  are  obtruded  upon  the 
visitor  with  revolting  frequency  and  shamelessness.  It  is  by 
no  means  rare  to  find  boys  of  ten  or  twelve,  and  even  younger, 
addicted  to  habits  of  intoxication  and  lewdness,  and  girls  of 
like  tender  age  are  familiar  with  the  lowest  grades  of  infamy. 
When  such  materials  are  presented  to  our  benevolent  workmen 
they  are  sorely  perplexed.  Diseased  in  body,  corrupted  in 
mind,  and  yet  infants  in  age,  it  is  indeed  a  problem  how  to 
deal  with  them. 

That  the  reformatory  process  which  begins  earliest  is  the 
most  hopeful  will  be  readily  conceded,  and  also  that  the  method 
of  dealing  with  them  should  be  assimilated  as  closely  as  possible 
to  that  pursued  with  children  in  a  well-ordered  family.  Hence, 
other  things  being  equal,  we  should  favor  those  plans  that  con- 
template the  wide  distribution  of  quite  young  children,  of  the 
class  we  have  in  view,  among  families  disposed  to  shelter  and 
care  for  them.  When  we  come  to  a  class  more  advanced  in 
age  and  more  familiar  with  vicious  haunts  and  habits,  the  ques- 
tion becomes  more  perplexing.  A  brief  judicious  preliminary 
training  might  check  the  incipient  tendencies  to  crime,  and  if 
succeeded  by  the  influence  of  a  well-regulated  family  might  lay 
the  foundation  for  respectability  and  success  in  life. 

But  to  introduce  a  bad  boy  or  girl  into  a  family  or  neighbor- 
hood, heretofore  exempt  from  such  a  calamity,  with  the  hope  of 
reforming  him  or  her,  and  at  the  risk  of  corrupting  others,  is  a 
grievous  wrong.  If  the  antecedents  of  the  delinquent  are  made 
known  to  the  party  who  benevolently  receives  and  cares  for 
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him  it  is  all  well.  He  and  his  neighbors  are  or  may  be  on  their 
guard,  but  every  attempt  to  shift  the  burden  or  responsibility 
of  bad  men  or  bad  children  upon  the  unwary  is  in  the  highest 
degree  selfish  and  impolitic.  Let  us  cure  all  we  can  and 
patiently  endure  the  rest. 

It  cannot  be  disguised  that  the  great  proportion  of  children 
whose  earliest  associations  are  with  abject  poverty  and  degra- 
ding vice  (if  inherited  disease,  or  neglect,  or  exposure  does  not 
hasten  them  to  the  grave),  serve  only  to  recruit  the  ranks  of 
paupers  and  criminals.  The  reports  of  our  humane  and  educa- 
tional associations  show  that  efforts  for  their  rescue  and  safety 
avail  to  a  very  gratifying  extent ;  but,  alas  1  there  are  other 
reports  which  show  how  many  are  swept  into  the  gulf  of  in- 
famy and  despair.  If,  after  surveying  the  "materials"  which 
are  turned  out  of  the  thronged  alleys  and  courts  of  our  cities 
and  populous  towns,  one  is  disposed  to  ask  how  they  shall  be 
"worked  up"  so  as  to  secure  the  best  results,  our  first  reply 
would  be,  separate  them,  if  possible,  from  each  other  and  from 
their  degrading  associations. 

Few  people  are  aware  of  the  working  of  such  an  institution 
as  our  House  of  Refuge,  unless  they  have  personally  investi- 
gated it,  with  some  knowledge  of  the  previous  condition  of  the 
inmates.  Boys  and  girls  often  come  thither  without  a  single 
good  habit.  They  have  no  idea  of  time,  of  regular  meals,  of 
decency  in  eating  their  food,  of  personal  cleanliness,  or  of  any 
use  of  their  hands  except  for  mischief.  More  forlorn  and  des- 
titute and  helpless  creatures  can  scarcely  be  imagined.  The 
effect  of  a  thorough  washing  and  combing,  and  a  change  of 
apparel,  is  perfectly  magical.  Subordination  to  rules,  observ- 
ance of  hours,  attention  to  duty,  are  strange  requirements ; 
yet  a  few  days  only  elapse  and  we  see  them  wonderfully  meta- 
morphosed. They  are  at  their  posts  in  the  shops,  in  their  seats 
at  school  and  at  the  table,  and  have  become  humanized  in  their 
persons  and  habits. 

Let  one  look  at  a  group  of  idle  boys  in  some  of  our  "  Five 
Points"  localities,  in  all  their  listlessness,  filth  and  animalism, 
and  then  step  into  one  of  our  Refuge  workshops  and  see  boys,  but 
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yesterday  of  like  condition,  at  their  work,  earning  ten  or  fifteen 
cents  a  day,  and  feeling  the  benefit  of  wholesome  restraint  and 
discipline ;  or  in  school  receiving  their  first  lessons  in  useful 
learning ;  or  in  their  clean  and  wholesome  dormitories,  and  say 
whether  the  interests  of  such  an  institution  should  not  be  pro- 
tected and  preserved  from  the  introduction  of  those  who,  though 
in  their  teens,  are  not  behind  the  most  desperate  convicts  in 
depravity.  For  ourselves,  we  must  say  that  a  glimpse  of  fifteen 
or  twenty  little  boys  in  our  Refuge  shoe-shop,  turning  off  scores 
of  children's  shoes  every  week,  would  of  itself  give  us  unlimited 
confidence  in  the  practicability  of  making  the  worst  children 
worth  something  if  they  were  not  let  alone  too  long  nor  in- 
humanly exposed  to  bad  influences  in  the  process  of  their 
reformation. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  conversion  of  human  beings  to  upright 
and  honest  ways,  whose  early  years  have  been  passed  in  the 
haunts  of  vice  and  pollution,  is  comparatively  rare.  The  great 
mass  of  sober,  industrious  and  thriving  people  in  every  commu- 
nity are  those  who  had  good  homes  and  careful  training  from 
the  outset.  The  thousands  of  instances  in  which  seasonable 
and  judicious  means  have  checked  the  downward  tendency  and 
restored  the  delinquent  party  to  the  path  of  rectitude,  though 
only  exceptions,  furnish  all  needful  encouragement  to  the  con- 
tinuance and  multiplication  of  efforts  in  that  direction,  while 
the  inefficacy  of  the  most  faithful  attempts  in  so  large  a  proportion 
of  cases  must  prompt  us  "to  take  time  by  the  forelock,"  and 
secure  the  earliest  bias  of  the  child's  mind  towards  what  is 
right  and  good. 

The  venders  of  cement  often  recommend  their  article  by 
assuring  us  that  the  cemented  place  will  be  stronger  than  any 
other  part  of  the  vessel.  But  we  can  give  no  such  assurance 
in  respect  to  our  reformatory  work.  The  mended  places  are  at 
best  weak,  and  require  careful  handling.  We  have  in  mind  at 
this  moment  several  men  occupying  respectable  positions  in 
society,  who  are  indebted  to  the  instrumentality  of  a  reforma- 
tory institution  for  their  preservation  from  a  life  of  crime. 
Any  one  of  them  is  a  monument  of  the  wisdom  and  sound 
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policy  of  such  establishments.  The  cost  of  such  schools  has 
been  refunded  over  and  over  again  in  the  contribution  of  in- 
dustry, thrift  and  respectability  to  the  Commonwealth,  in  the 
place  of  idleness,  pauperism  and  crime.  At  the  same  time,  we 
have  in  mind  also  others — not  few  in  number — for  whom  re- 
formatory influences  came  too  late.  The  perverse  dispositions 
refused  to  yield,  and  they  have  sunk  from  bad  to  worse,  until 
the  feeblest  hope  of  their  restoration  is  yearly  extinct.  A  few- 
months'  association,  before  or  after  conviction,  with  other  gaol 
birds,  will  qualify  them  for  any  grade  of  crime  to  which  their 
depraved  minds  can  aspire. 

Assorting  "our  materials,"  then,  as  well  as  we  are  able, 
and  leaving  out  of  view  the  general  class  of  prisoners  in  our 
gaols  and  penitentiaries,  we  put  drunkards  by  themselves,  as 
subjects  of  a  milder  and  briefer  course  of  discipline  than 
vagrants,  whose  habits  are  thoroughly  formed,  who  shrink 
from  no  low  and  degraded  associations,  and  whom  we,  there- 
fore, form  into  another  group,  whose  detention  and  treat- 
ment should  be  measured  by  their  tractability  and  the  prospect 
of  their  return  to  sober  life.  And  as  to  the  evil-disposed  children 
and  youth,  whose  immaturity  protects  them  from  the  ordinary 
operation  of  our  criminal  laws,  we  arrange  them  in  three 
classes,  each  requiring  a  different  process  to  work  them  up. 
Those  wTho  have  gone  ahead  of  their  years  in  criminal  disposi- 
tions and  acts,  should  be  subjected  to  a  discipline  but  little  less 
rigid  than  that  of  offenders  of  like  grade  but  riper  in  years.  The 
second  grade  of  juveniles,  who  are  the  proper  subjects  of 
reformatory  discipline,  would  constitute  a  class  by  themselves, 
requiring  the  ordinary  treatment  of  a  well-managed  Refuge ; 
while  the  most  hopeful  of  all, — the  little  children, — exposed  to 
the  evils  of  abject  poverty,  vile  associations  and  corrupting  exam- 
ples, should  be  withdrawn,  if  possible,  from  the  polluting  influ- 
ences of  their  wretched  homes,  and  receive  the  advantage  of 
such  treatment  and  training  as  a  well-ordered  family,  or  some- 
thing nearly  resembling  it,  will  supply. 

In  the  almost  unlimited  freedom  of  our  institutions,  the 
leniency  of  our  laws,  and  the  weakness  and  inequalities  of  their 
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administration,  crime  has  a  license  and  range  among  us  scarcely 
known  in  the  old  countries.  So  that  it  is  perhaps  matter  of  grati- 
tude that  it  is  not  more  rife  and  bold  than  it  is.  But  its  frequency 
and  audacity  can  be  greatly  checked  by  distributing  offenders 
into  proper  classes,  and  adapting  the  kind  and  measure  of  pun- 
ishment, restraint  and  discipline  to  each.  For  want  of  such 
distribution,  our  penal  laws  fail  to  accomplish  some  of  their 
most  important  ends,  and  indeed  promote  the  very  evils  they 
are  designed  to  prevent. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  learned,  through  the 
public  prints,  that  u  near  one- tenth  of  the  present  convicts  in 
the  Massachusetts  State  Prison,  were  graduates  of  the  State 
Reform  School."  "  Of  late  about  three  hundred  boys  annually 
have  left  the  school,  and  it  would  appear  that  forty  or  fifty  of 
these  terminate  their  career  in  the  State  Prison.  This  result  is 
the  more  remarkable,  from  the  fact,  that  out  of  the  total  number 
admitted  into  the  school,  rather  more  than  half  have  been  sent 
there,  not  upon  any  charges  of  actual  criminality,  but  upon 
charges  of  stubbornness,  idleness,  and  vagrancy — the  greater 
proportion  on  the  former  charge." 

The  writer  of  this  paragraph  was  probably  unaware  that 
boys  are  often  sent  to  such  institutions  on  a  charge  of  "  stub- 
bornness," or  "insubordination,"  who  have,  in  fact,  been  guilty 
of  very  grave  offences.  Boys  (and  girls  too),  whose  criminal 
habits  are  the  growth  of  years,  and  whose  overt  acts,  if  com- 
mitted a  little  later  in  life  would  have  consigned  them  for 
three  or  five  years  to  the  penitentiary,  are  not  so  likely  to 
profit  by  a  Reform  School,  as  are  the  proper  subjects  of  such 
discipline,  although  they  may  be  sent  thither  in  the  character 
of  truants  or  vagrants.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  we  are  sur- 
prised that  so  large  a  number  are  saved  from  the  State's 
Prison,  rather  than  that  so  many  are  found  there. 

At  this  moment  we  read  of  two  boys  in  New  York — sixteen  and 
seventeen  years  of  age — indicted  for  burglary  in  the  first  degree 
(lately  a  capital  offence).  They  forced  a  window  in  the  back  base- 
ment of  a  house,  stole  twenty  dollars'  worth  of  clothing,  and 
were  caught  in  the  act  of  selling  their  plunder  to  a  clothes- 
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dealer.  They  demanded  a  separate  trial,  and  were  both  con- 
victed. "Judge  Russell  was  not  hard  upon  them,"  says  the 
reporter,  "but  kindly  sent  them  to  the  House  of  Refuge." 
There  may  be  some  question  whether  it  was  a  real  kindness 
even  to  the  young  culprits — but  to  the  institution  and  the  .pub- 
lic it  was  anything  but  a  kindness. 

And  at  our  own  door  the  police  lately  arrested  a  German 
boy,  eleven  years  old,  in  whose  pockets  was  found  a  perfect 
magazine  of  infernal  contrivances.  One  of  these  was  a  set  of 
"  iron  knuckles ;"  another  consisted  of  a  band  of  sheepskin, 
so  arranged  that  it  could  be  tied  upon  the  hand.  From  this 
projected  the  sharp  end  of  a  sailmaker's  needle,  about  two 
inches  long.  The  dirk-knife  would  be  an  instrument  of  mercy 
in  comparison  to  this  savage  contrivance.  The  iron  knuckles 
are  formed  of  a  piece  of  cast  iron,  with  perforations  for  the 
fingers.  A  projecting  shank  rests  in  the  palm  of  the  hand, 
and  when  the  latter  is  closed  with  this  machine  upon  it,  a  blow 
can  be  struck,  by  even  a  child,  sufficient  to  fracture  a  skull, 
put  out  an  eye,  or  break  a  jaw-bone.  The  fellow,  when 
arrested,  was  engaged  in  a  desperate  conflict  with  another 
boy ;  and  the  reporter  remarks  that,  "  a  consignment  to  the 
House  of  Refuge  would  be  no  more  than  his  deserts."  Surely 
the  design  of  such  an  institution  must  be  misapprehended. 


ART.  IV.— IS  A  HOUSE  OF  CORRECTION  WHAT  PEOPLE  SUP- 
POSE IT  IS,  OR  WILL  IT  ACCOMPLISH  WHAT  IS  EXPECTED 
OF  IT? 

IF  the  injunctions  of  the  sagacious  founder  of  the  Colony  of 
Pennsylvania  had  been  observed  by  succeeding  generations, 
such  questions  as  the  above  would  have  had  no  place  in  our  time. 
He  ordered  that  "  all  children  within  the  province  of  the  age  of 
twelve  years,  should  be  taught  some  useful  trade  or  skill,  to  the 
end  that  none  may  be  idle,  but  the  poor  may  work  to  live,  and 
the  rich  that  if  they  become  poor  they  may  not  want.  All 
prisons  shall  be  workhouses." 

VOL.  xiv. — 12 
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For  some  years  our  grand  juries  have  no  sooner  seen  the 
swarm  of  drunkards  and  vagrants  that  overrun  our  county 
prisons,  than  they  cry  out  for  a  House  of  Correction :  and  the 
ingenious  reporters  of  crimes  and  casualties  for  our  daily 
refreshment  and  instruction,  are  wont  to  conclude  some  fright- 
ful picture  of  vagrancy,  or  an  account  of  a  drunken  affray, 
with  an  appeal  for  a  House  of  Correction ;  whether  they  have 
any  distinct  idea  of  what  such  an  institution  is,  or  what  it  can 
do  in  the  cases  to  which  they  refer,  is  somewhat  doubtful. 

Houses  of  Correction  were  first  established  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  "were  originally  designed  for  the  penal 
confinement,  after  conviction,  of  paupers  refusing  to  work,  and 
other  persons  falling  under  the  legal  description  of  '  vagrant.' ' 

In  1597  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, — of  which 
Sir  Francis  Bacon,  and  other  eminent  legislators  were  mem- 
bers— was  appointed,  to  determine,  1.  What  was  the  best  way 
to  provide  relief  for  the  deserving  poor  ;  and,  2.  How  to  punish 
and  prevent  idle  and  dissolute  habits  which  resulted  in  poverty. 
This  Committee  recommended  the  establishment  of  "  hospitals 
or  abiding  and  work-houses"  for  the  former  class,  and  "  Houses 
of  Correction,  fitted  with  stocks  and  materials  for  the  compul- 
sory employment  of  such  as  were  able  but  averse  to  labor." 
They  were  designed  to  correct  the  indisposition  to  labor.  They 
were  penal  institutions,  inasmuch  as  the  lazy  man's  unwilling- 
ness to  work  was  taken  advantage  of,  and  the  very  toil  he  was 
trying  to  avoid  was  made  the  means  of  his  punishment. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  reference  to  profit,  either  to 
the  prisoners  morally,  or  to  the  State  pecuniarily,  but  simply 
to  the  punishment  of  idleness  and  vagrancy,  and  hence  labor 
was  made  as  irksome  as  possible. 

It  has  been  said  that  this  process  was  very  irrational ;  that 
it  was  like  attempting  to  cure  a  child's  aversion  to  medicine 
by  a  six  months'  course  upon  jalap.  So  far  from  making  an 
idler  love  labor,  it  would  increase  his  antipathy  to  it. 

Plausible  as  this  objection  may  appear,  it  has  no  substance 
when  urged  to  a  proper  House  of  Correction.  Labor  here  is 
not  required  as  a  punishment,  but  as  a  duty.  It  is  assumed 
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that  the  delinquent  party  has  (through  neglect)  been  untrained 
to  useful  labor,  or  that  his  idle  and  vagrant  habits  have  become 
incorrigible  by  any  efforts  of  his  own.  He  is  an  eater  and 
ought  to  be  a  -worker.  He  consumes  and  ought  to  produce. 
To  bring  his  working  power  into  exercise,  restraint  is  neces- 
sary, and  such  a  measure  of  compulsion  as  his  obstinacy  may 
justify.  The  process  is  as  if  a  child's  aversion  to  taking  medi- 
cine should  be  overcome  by  withholding  sweetmeats.  If  you 
refuse  this  dose  of  jalap,  you  must  go  without  that  stick  of 
candy.  So  says  the  public  to  the  vagrant  or  vagabond.  If  you 
refuse  the  burden  of  labor,  you  must  forego  the  luxury  of  rest. 

In  the  British  Correctional  Prisons,  as  they  are  called,  felons 
of  a  lower  grade  are  found — but  there  would  be  a  grave  objec- 
tion to  any  such  mixture  in  our  country.  A  House  of  Correc- 
tion should  be  kept  totally  distinct  from  a  prison  ;  and  though 
in  some  sense  a  penal  institution,  a  sentence  to  it  should  not 
work  the  forfeiture  of  any  privilege  beyond  that  of  personal 
liberty  and  idleness. 

A  large  part  of  the  offences  for  which  persons  are  sentenced 
to  a  brief  imprisonment,  are  regarded  as  vices,  rather  than 
crimes.  A  drunken  man,  a  street  beggar,  or  prostitute,  is  not 
looked  upon  as  a  criminal,  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term, 
as  a  thief  or  robber  is.  The  sending  of  such  an  one  to  prison 
is  not  so  much  in  the  nature  of  punishment,  as  with  a  view  to 
deter  the  offender  from  a  continuance  in  evil  ways.  It  is  now 
generally  admitted,  however,  that  no  good  comes  from  such 
temporary  shifts.  The  same  parties  are  continually  returning, 
and  growing  worse  rather  than  better.  The  cost  of  their 
keeping,  either  as  prisoners  or  paupers,  is  a  heavy  burden, 
and  the  question  forces  itself  upon  us,  Is  there  no  way  of 
restraining  such  people,  and  bringing  them  to  better  habits  V 
And,  instantly,  a  House  of  Correction  is  proposed. 

And  what  is  a  House  of  Correction  in  our  times  ?  In  what 
respect  does  it  differ  from  a  common  gaol  ?  We  have  several  such 
establishments  in  the  country, — oftentimes  they  are  connected 
with  a  common  gaol.  They  partake,  in  some  degree,  of  the 
character  of  a  workhouse.  Persons  committed  to  them  are  usually 
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the  lower  class  of  offenders,  for  whom  restraint  and  employment 
seem  to  be  more  appropriate  than  the  discipline  of  a  prison.  But 
is  not  a  House  of  Correction  more  likely  to  reform  vagrants, 
drunkards,  and  disorderly  persons  than  a  gaol  or  penitentiary  ? 
Not  as  it  is  usually  managed.  We  doubt  very  much  whether 
there  is  a  House  of  Correction  in  the  United  States  that  has 
really  reformed  either  of  these  characters  in  one  case  out  of  one 
hundred.  The  inmates  come  and  go,  and  soon  come  again,  as 
they  do  to  our  county  prisons.  The  temporary  suspension  of 
idle  and  intemperate  habits,  regular  meals  and  rest,  help  to 
repair  their  physical  nature,  but  the  restraint  is  usually  too 
brief  to  work  any  radical  change,  and,  upon  their  release,  they 
soon  fall  into  their  old  ways. 

The  term  House  of  Correction  popularly  denotes  an  insti- 
tution about  midway  between  a  poorhouse  and  a  prison.  The 
parties  for  whom  it  is  designed  can  earn  their  own  bread,  and 
have,  therefore,  no  claim  to  live  at  the  public  expense  ;  and  they 
are  not  disposed  to  violence  or  predatory  habits,  and,  therefore, 
seem  hardly  deserving  of  penitentiary  suffering.  Perhaps,  if 
they  were  confined  to  some  wholesome  labor  and  denied  the 
opportunity  to  indulge  their  vicious  appetites,  their  evil  propen- 
sities might  be,  in  time,  corrected,  and  their  after  lives  become 
industrious  and  useful.  Hence  probably  the  popular  impres- 
sion of  the  design  and  effect  of  a  House  of  Correction. 

A  knowledge  of  the  strength  of  such  habits,  especially  in 
those  who  are  ignorant  and  obviously  inferior  to  the  average 
of  the  race  in  understanding,  would  moderate  any  such  expec- 
tations. Leviathan  is  not  so  tamed.  The  principal  advantage 
of  a  House  of  Correction  over  a  common  prison,  is  the  facili- 
ties it  affords  for  employment.  In  the  construction  and 
furnishing  of  it,  the  chief  end  is  to  secure  the  means  of  con- 
stant and  healthy  employment  for  all  grades  of  muscular  poiver. 
Many  of  the  inmates  will  be  little  better  than  machines, 
clumsy  and  sadly  out  of  repair,  and  scarcely  fit  for  use ;  and 
yet  some  suitable  occupation  must  be  devised  for  them. 
Others  may  have  natural  capacity  and  some  skill,  but  protrac- 
ted self-indulgence  has  enervated  all  their  powers,  and  reduced 
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them  almost  to  helplessness.  To  supply  suitable  employment 
for  such,  and  to  advance  them  to  higher  grades  of  labor,  if 
they  prove  competent,  is  one  of  the  important  offices  of  such  a 
House.  The  establishment  of  rigid  discipline,  and  its  adapta- 
tion to  the  moral,  intellectual,  religious  and  physical  nature 
of  such  a  mixed  community,  must  be  no  easy  task,  and 
yet  a  serious  defect  or  failure  in  these  arrangements,  might 
make  the  institution  a  nuisance  rather  than  a  blessing.  But 
the  main  difficulty  lies  in  the  fundamental  law, — the  law 
establishing  the  House,  and  prescribing  the  general  regulations 
for  the  commitment  and  detention  of  inmates, — for  these 
regulations  will  be  framed  to  accord  with  the  ideas  the  legisla- 
ture may  have  of  what  the  House  is  to  be  and  to  do.  Short 
sentences  to  be  lengthened  upon  successive  re-convictions  will 
be  fatal  to  its  usefulness.  It  will  prove  a  mere  sewer,  through 
which  the  filth  and  offscouring  of  the  city  will  flow  back  and 
forth,  as  they  now  do,  to  some  extent,  through  the  county  gaol. 
If  the  purpose  of  the  legislature  were  to  coax  an  idle,  drunken 
vagrant  to  make  his  home  in  the  House,  they  could  not  de- 
vise a  more  effectual  method  than  to  accustom  him  gradually 
to  an  extension  of  the  time,  until  the  restraint  ceases  to 
be  irksome,  and  the  place  becomes  a  natural  home. 

There  may  be  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  number 
which  one  such  establishment  should  contain.  Under  some  ad- 
ministrations, five  hundred  would  be  far  better  managed  than 
half  that  number  under  others.  The  number  should  be  large 
enough  to  afford  some  scope  for  a  variety  of  occupations,  and  yet 
not  so  large  as  to  prevent  the  most  exact  and  rigid  discipline. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  presume,  that  a  House  of  Correction 
has  a  much  harder  task  to  accomplish  than  a  penitentiary.  The 
heinous  offence  of  robbery  or  forgery,  stands  out  in  bold  relief. 
Its  consequences  are  readily  seen,  and  the  right  of  society  to 
punish  the  offender  requires  no  vindication  in  the  offender's  or 
the  public  eye.  But  habits  of  idleness,  vagrancy,  and  intemper- 
ance, have  crept  on  so  stealthily,  and  have  become  so  incorpo- 
rated with  the  bones  and  muscles  of  their  unhappy  victim,  that 
to  make  him  suffer  for  them,  seems  almost  as  unjust  as  if 
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it  were  for  his  gait  or  for  the  color  of  his  eyes  or  skin.  And 
in  order  to  make  his  restraint  of  substantial  advantage  to  him 
or  the  public,  a  process  must  be  attempted  almost  as  difficult  as 
that  of  changing  those  characteristics  of  the  outward  man. 

It  is  with  regret  that  we  have  seen  the  suggestion  enter- 
tained in  some  quarters  of  using  a  portion  of  the  Blockley 
Almshouse  grounds  or  some  other  patch  of  the  public  domain 
as  a  site  for  a  House  of  Correction.  We  are  quite  sure 
that  proximity  to  the  city,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
suitable  and  steady  employment  would  be  a  serious  drawback 
to  its  usefulness.  The  greatest  variety  of  simple  occupations 
are  found  in  connection  with  farm-labor,  and  the  only  self- 
supporting  House  of  Correction  of  which  we  have  ever  heard, 
was  connected  with  a  farm.  Those  who  have  jio  skill  for  any 
other  occupation,  can  use  a  hoe,  a  spade  or  a  rake,  to  advan- 
tage ;  and  nothing  returns  a  better  or  surer  income,  all  things 
considered,  than  the  proper  use  of  such  implements. 

A  locality  easily  and  cheaply  reached  with  a  living  freight,  as 
well  as  with  supplies  for  their  support,  and  furnishing  ample  facili- 
ties for  the  employment  of  the  simplest  species  of  labor,  would 
seem  to  be  desirable.  The  tract  chosen  should  be  susceptible 
of  various  kinds  of  culture,  and  the  inmates,  being  properly 
classified,  would  work  in  gangs,  under  strict  surveillance,  in 
such  departments  as  suited  their  strength  and  capacity. 

Much  of  the  success  of  such  an  institution  will  depend  on 
the  exactness  and  rigidness  of  the  discipline.  Those  who  go 
thither  must  be  so  treated  as  to  make  the  thought  of  a  second 
commitment  very  unwelcome.  They  must  be  convinced  that 
it  is  quite  as  inconsistent  to  eat  without  working,  as  it  is 
to  work  without  eating,  and  that  if  they  are  not  disposed  to  bear 
their  part  of  the  burden  of  society  voluntarily,  they  must  do  it 
compulsorily.  WORK  THEY  MUST.  There  are  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  passing  in  and  out  of  our  county  prisons  every 
year,  any  one  of  whom  could  easily  earn  thirty  cents  a  day  at 
some  healthy  and  simple  employment,  which  would  amply 
refund  the  cost  of  their  support  including  interest  on  cost  of 
ground,  buildings,  furniture,  officers'  salaries,  &c.  We  would 
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not,  however,  allow  the  money  question  to  be  of  any  impor- 
tance, in  comparison  with  the  boon  conferred  on  society 
by  withdrawing  hordes  of  idle,  wandering,  sturdy  men  and 
women  from  our  streets,  and  working  their  vices  out  of 
them,  not  harshly  nor  unreasonably,  but  surely  and  steadily ; 
and  as  to  length  of  time,  it  should  be  determined  by  the  suc- 
cess of  the  experiment  in  each  individual  case.  If  the  habits 
to  be  corrected  are  too  stubborn  to  yield  to  such  a  wise  and 
wholesome  regimen  as  a  well-regulated  House  of  Correction 
would  apply,  there  should  be  a  corresponding  stubbornness  in 
holding  the  party  to  compulsory  labor. 

We  have  not  space  to  enlarge  upon  the  several  topics  which 
the  questions  at  the  head  of  this  article  suggest.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  House  of  Correction  in  Philadelphia,  we  hope  it  will  be 
so  constructed  and  administered  as  to  serve  as  a  model  to  other 
cities  who  need  such  an  institution.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
country  or  abroad  which  will  serve  as  a  pattern.  The  plan,  in 
its  chief  features,  must  be  original.  The  class  of  persons  to  be 
subjects  of  such  peculiar  discipline  must  be  definitely  before 
the  mind ;  their  character,  number,  strength,  capacity,  &c.  The 
modes  of  employment,  restraint  and  training,  must  be  settled ; 
the  number,  function  and  qualifications  of  a  corps  of  officers, 
and  the  authority  and  processes  for  commitment  and  discharge 
determined,  and  the  structure  and  all  its  appurtenances  fitted 
to  the  special  purpose  in  view,  viz. :  the  steady,  permanent  em- 
ployment of  idle,  vagrant,  disorderly  and  habitually  intemperate 
persons,  at  some  wholesome  and  useful  labor,  till  such  time 
as  they  evince  an  ability  and  willingness  to  earn  their  own 
living.  We  scarcely  know  of  a  project  for  the  amelioration  of 
those  most  grievous  social  evils  to  which  we  just  referred,  more 
worthy  of  the  careful  study  and  earnest  elaboration  by  wise  and 
good  men  who  are  familiar  with  subjects  of  this  nature. 

A  proper  House  of  Correction  would  work  wonders  in 
clearing  our  streets  of  revolting  spectacles  of  vice  and  wretcned- 
ness,  and  so  prove  a  public  blessing.  But  such  an  institution, 
bearing  the  name  only,  injudiciously  located,  unskillfully  con- 
structed and  incompetently  administered,  would  but  aggravate 
existing  evils,  and  occasion  discouragement  and  mortification. 
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THE  CHAIN-ROOM  AT  MILBANK. 

IT  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury should  have  brought  to  pass  so  great  a  change  as  appears 
in  the  penal  laws  and  institutions  of  Protestant  Christendom. 
A  tabular  view  of  the  oifences  capitally  punishable  under  British 
laws,  at  successive  periods — which  we  give  in  another  connec- 
tion— is  very  impressive ;  and  not  less  so,  perhaps,  is  the  sight 
of  some  of  the  apparatus  which  was  once  considered  indispen- 
sable to  the  restraint  and  subordination  of  convicts.  When 
we  see  a  stack  of  muskets  in  the  vestibule  of  a  prison,  or  armed 
sentries  marching  to  and  fro  upon  the  walls  or  over  the 
grounds,  we  feel  an  inward  satisfaction  at  the  thought  that 
there  is  a  way  of  effectually  restraining  offenders,  and  securing 
their  perfect  subordination,  without  bringing  to  view  deadly 
weapons — and  that  is  separation. 

In  the  Milbank  penitentiary,  near  London,  there  is  an  apart- 
ment called  "  the  chain-room"  It  is  an  ordinary  cell,  but  a 
reference  to  the  engraving  prefixed  to  our  present  number  will 
show  that  it  is  literally  "  hung  in  chains."  A  visitor  beholds 
walls  glistening  with  bright  swivel  hand-cuffs,  of  various  sizes, 
and  ankle-cuffs,  with  chains  weighing  altogether  nearly  thirty 
pounds.  Neck-pieces,  also,  heavy  enough  to  break  an  ordi- 
nary collar-bone,  and  iron  waist-bands  of  enormous  thickness. 
Some  handcuffs  were  evidently  made  for  juvenile  wrists,  and 
gome  had  iron  bars  attached,  and  chains  for  the  fastening  to- 
gether of  gangs.  This  museum  of  fetters,  this  "  dep6t  of 
convict  harness,"  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  cannot  be  visited 
without  a  grateful  remembrance  of  those  who  nobly  led  the  way 
in  prison  reform,  and  taught  legislators  and  prison-keepers 
that  transgressors  do  not  cease  to  be  men  when  they  become 
convicts. 


CONVENTION  AT  PHILADELPHIA. — We  regret  that  the  matter  for  this 
number  of  the  Journal  was  already  made  up,  when  we  received  a  report 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Convention  of  Friends  of  Prison  Reform,  who 
met  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  7th  of  September.  We  are  thus  compelled  to 
postpone,  until  our  next  issue,  the  expression  of  our  views  upon  several 
important  considerations  suggested  by  the  report  which  has  reached  us. 

It  appears  that  the  proposal  for  a  meeting  of  officers  of  prisons,  and 
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other  persons  interested  in  the  improvement  of  penal  discipline,  was  made 
by  the  Commissioner  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Prison,  Mr.  Edward  M. 
McGraw.  That  gentleman,  whose  functions  comprehended  those  which 
in  other  States  are  assigned  to  Inspectors,  Warden,  and  Agent,  found,  in 
the  variety  of  his  opportunities  for  observation,  many  reasons  for  believing 
that  his  public  duties  would  be  performed  with  more  advantage  after  a 
comparison  of  the  modes  of  administration  practiced  in  the  prisons  of 
the  older  States.  After  inspecting  the  principal  of  these,  he  addressed  to 
their  executive  officers  a  request  to  unite  with  him  in  the  call  of  a  general 
meeting  in  our  city,  to  discuss  the  actual  condition  of  their  respective 
administrations,  and  the  best  means  of  remedying  such  defects  as  should 
be  found  to  exist  in  any  quarter.  His  proposal  received  the  approval  of 
a  large  number  of  the  Wardens  of  congregate  prisons,  but  it  was  not 
sufficiently  known  to  receive  the  general  attention  which  more  complete 
notice  might  have  secured.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  upon  a  circular, 
signed  by  many  of  the  Wardens  to  whom  Mr.  McGraw  had  appealed, 
there  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  the  Warden  and  one  of  the  Inspectors 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Prison;  one  of  the  Inspectors  of  prisons  of 
New  York,  and  a  Deputy  Keeper ;  the  Keeper  and  the  Moral  Instructor  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Prison  ;  the  Warden  of  the  Maryland  State  Prison  : 
the  Warden  and  two  Inspectors  of  the  Indiana  State  Prison  ;  the  Agent 
and  Chaplain  of  the  Michigan  State  Prison ;  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Wisconsin  State  Prison ;  the  Warden  of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  and  a 
Committee  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  Moyamensing  Prison.  The  Prison 
Association  of  New  York  sent  its  Agent ;  and  the  Baltimore  Prisoner's 
Aid  Society  was  represented  by  a  Committee. 

The  Philadelphia  Society  for  Alleviating  the  Miseries  of  Public  Prisons, 
having  received  an  invitation  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Convention, 
appointed  a  delegation  to  act  in  its  behalf.  This  Society  has  been  engaged 
in  the  work  of  prison  reform  during  more  than  seventy  years.  It  has 
borne  the  brunt  of  difficulty  in  the  introduction  of  the  plan  of  convict 
separation;  and  it  has  participated  in  the  principal  discussions  which 
have  been  rendered  necessary  during  the  progress  of  the  changes  which 
it  has  stimulated  at  home  and  abroad.  Although  the  main  grounds  of  its 
advocacy  of  the  plan  of  separation  have  remained  the  same  during  that 
long  period ;  and  although  it  has  fully  exhibited  through  the  press,  on 
various  occasions,  the  reasons  which  have  influenced  the  judgments  of 
its  members,  yet  it  holds  itself  in  readiness,  whenever  a  fresh  motive  is 
presented,  to  explain  its  views,  and  to  assist  such  investigation  as  may 
promote  a  clearer  apprehension  of  them.  It  has,  too,  apart  from  the 
fundamental  question  of  discipline,  many  objects  in  common  with  enlight- 
ened friends  of  reform  under  every  form  of  penal  administration.  The 
ends  of  public  discipline ;  the  machinery  for  the  repression,  as  well  as 
that  for  the  punishment  of  crime :  the  temper  and  tone  of  government  in 
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penal  institutions  ;  the  qualifications  of  the  ministers  of  public  justice  of 
every  grade ;  the  relations  of  executive  magistrates  to  the  judiciary, 
especially  in  connection  with  arrests  and  pardons;  the  subject  of  labor  as 
a  means  of  discipline :  and  various  other  considerations  of  great  import- 
ance, offer  a  sufficient  number  of  inducements  to  unite  its  counsels  with 
those  of  every  community  having  kindred  purposes  with  its  own. 

There  were  some  peculiar  reasons  to  invite  hearty  co-operation  at  the 
recent  meeting.  In  former  times  the  officers  of  prisons  generally  con- 
sidered themselves  only  as  executive  agents,  whose  attention  was  to  be 
confined  to  their  ministerial  responsibility.  It  is  well  known  that  some 
of  the  most  serious  impediments  in  the  way  of  the  humane,  were  created 
by  unwilling  keepers  and  under-keepers,  who  desired  to  exercise  their 
official  sway  rather  with  reference  to  their  own  convenience  and  un- 
chastened  passions,  than  in  subordination  to  any  dictates  of  a  wholesome 
Christian  policy.  In  the  present  case,  there  has  been  a  spontaneous 
national  movement  on  the  part  of  the  officers  themselves  ;  and,  perhaps, 
nothing  can  better  illustrate  the  benefit  which  has  resulted  from  the 
efforts  hitherto  made  to  engage  the  interest  of  the  public  in  penal  reform, 
than  the  fact,  that  so  many  intelligent  and  experienced  officers  have, 
without  external  stimulus,  thus  volunteered  a  combined  endeavor  to  correct 
the  still  remaining  evils  of  prisons. 

The  circular  above  mentioned  stated  the  following  as  the  subjects  which 
were  expected  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Convention: — 

1st.  What  is  the  best  system  of  discipline  and  management  of  convicts, 
with  a  view  to  their  reformat  ion,  and  the  good  of  society  ? 

2d.  What  should  be  the  capabilities  and  moral  character  of  the  sub- 
ordinate officers  placed  over  convicts  ? 

3d.  What  system  of  labor  is  best  calculated  to  impress  a  sense  of  justice 
and  right  on  the  mind  of  the  convict,  and  at  the  same  time  remunerate 
the  public  for  the  expense  of  his  keeping? 

4th.  What  is  the  most  esonomical  mode  of  managing  a  prison,  consistent 
with  the  health  and  physical  well-being  of  the  convicts  ? 

It  was  thought  best  to  limit  the  discussions  to  the  following,  reported 
for  that  purpose  by  a  Special  Committee,  viz.:  What  are  the  relative 
advantages  of  the  separate  and  congregated  systems  in  promoting  the 
moral  reform  of  the  prisoners,  with  reference  to  their  health,  and  as 
regards  the  economy  of  their  maintenance  ? 

In  fact  those  members  of  the  Convention  whose  remoteness  of  residence 
had  prevented  their  access  to  the  best  known  examples  of  American 
prison  discipline,  soon  manifested  a  desire  rather  to  profit  by  the  present 
opportunity  to  acquire  facts,  than  to  repeat  controversies  already  too 
often  renewed  without  practical  advantage.  The  Eastern  Penitentiary 
and  the  House  of  Refuge  were  visited ;  and  they  were  freely  opened  in 
every  respect  to  the  examination  of  the  members.  The  most  liberal  nccoss 
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was  afforded  to  all.  After  a  short  interchange  of  the  impressions  with 
which  the  visitors  had  heretofore  regarded  the  congregate  and  separate 
methods,  and  some  remarks  on  a  few  of  the  common  topics  above  men- 
tioned, the  Convention  gave  its  attention  to  the  formation  of  an  American 
Association,  towards  the  organization  of  which  the  necessary  preliminary 
steps  were  taken.  The  first  meeting  of  this  new  Society  is  to  be  held  in 
New  York  during  the  next  year. 

On  the  whole,  although,  as  was  desired  by  every  one  in  the  circum- 
stances, no  final  resolutions  were  adopted  to  express  the  result  of  the 
deliberations  of  the  Convention,  yet  the  way  was  opened,  we  trust,  for 
establishing  a  community  of  feeling  and  of  objects  among  those  persons 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  who  are  seriously  interested  in  the  im- 
provement of  penal  institutions.  With  kindly  personal  relation?,  and  with 
an  honest,  zealous  effort  towards  complete  reform,  we  cannot  doubt  that, 
whatever  delay  may  take  place  in  the  final  settlement  of  the  question  of 
convict  separation,  many  other  questions  of  grave  public  importance  will 
be  adjusted,  and  a  valuable  influence  will  be  exerted  upon  the  Legislatures 
of  our  country.  We  have  rejoiced  to  observe,  that  from  every  quarter 
there  has  come  to  us,  through  the  officers  in  attendance,  a  full  recognition 
of  the  truth,  that  kindness,  forbearance,  instruction,  encouragement,  and 
useful  labor,  ought  to  be  ensured  under  every  administration  of  prisons. 
Let  this  truth  be  enforced,  and  we  shall  not  then  be  long  without  reaching 
a  conclusion  upon  whatever  most  concerns  the  frame-work  of  prison 
government. 


OCR  COUNTY  PRISON. — The  proposition  to  appropriate  to  a  military 
parade  a  part  of  the  ground  originally  purchased  for  the  use  of  Philadel- 
phia county  prison,  has  brought  out  a  correspondent  of  one  of  our  daily 
papers,  whose  views  are  quite  worthy  of  consideration.  After  alluding 
to  the  terms  of  the  purchase,  he  says, — 

"  On  the  southeast  portion  of  this  land,  on  the  Passyunk  road,  the 
Moyamensing  Prison  was  constructed,  with  the  Debtors'  Apartment, 
occupying  nearly  the  whole  front  ,upon  the  road,  and  about  five  hundred 
and  twenty-five  feet  deep.  The  cost  to  the  county  was  more  than  $450,000. 

"  With  a  wise  forecast,  the  Commissioners,  instead  of  confining  them- 
selves to  three  hundred  cells,  built  the  prison  to  contain  five  hundred  and 
four  cells.  But  of  these  only  four  hundred  and  ninety  are  available.  In 
1835,  this  prison  was  first  occupied,  and  the  other  gaols  (Walnut  and 
Arch  street)  were  subsequently  demolished. 

"The  Act  of  14th  April,  1835,  (Sections  13,  14,  and  16,)  directS(the 
separate  confinement,  in  this  prison,  of  all  vagrants,  as  well  as  of  convicts. 
But  for  a  number  of  years  past,  owing  to  the  steady  increase  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Philadelphia,  and  the  more  than  corresponding  growth  of  crime, 
and  of  traders  in  crime,  the  prison  is  now  insufficient  to  accommodate  the 
multitudes  thrust  into  it.  It  is  too  small  for  the  worst  criminals  alone, 
independently  of  the  numbers  committed  for  trivial  causes. 

"  The  Prison  Inspectors,  year  after  year,  have  complained  of  its  insuffi- 
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ciency.  Grand  Jury  after  Grand  Jury  have  represented  the  same  facts. 
Public  spirited  men  have  endeavored  to  bring  the  subject  to  notice.  The 
crowded  condition  of  this  prison  is  inhuman,  and  disgraceful  to  Phila- 
delphia. What  is  everybody's  business  seems  to  be  nobody's.  The  matter 
is  worse  than  disregarded,  and  possibly  will  be  so,  until  some  friendly 
pestilence  shall  come  to  its  relief. 

"  In  the  four  hundred  and  ninety  cells  of  the  Moyamensing  prison 
capable  of  being  used,  there  are  constantly  more  than  (900)  nine  hundred 
persons  confined — packed  day  and  night  together,  often  three  or  four 
in  a  cell  nine  feet  wide  by  thirteen  long,  in  which  the  claims  of  common 
decency  cannot  be  regarded.  Can  it  be  realized  that,  for  seven  years 
past,  here,  in  Philadelphia,  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  wretches,  coming 
and  going,  have  been  annually  locked  up  in  this  receptacle  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  "justices,"  who  live  partly  upon  fees  extracted  from  their  victims, 
partly  from  the  prosecutors,  and  generally,  in  some  way  or  other,  from 
the  public  treasury. 

"Of  these  fifteen  thousand  helpless,  depraved,  or  lawless  creatures,  in 
1858  no  less  than  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty-four  were  dis- 
charged, after  imprisonment,  without  any  trial,  by  the  committing 
"justices."  The  Inspectors  report  that  they  discharged  four  thousand 
six  hundred  and  thirty-four  others,  "  principally  for  want  of  room  ;"  and 
it  is  also  officially  published,  that  twelve  hundred  and  seventy  persons, 
most  of  whom  had  been  wrongfully  imprisoned  by  the  magistrates,  were 
discharged  by  the  exertions  of  the  Prison  Agent,  all  during  the  past 
year,  1858. 

'«  The  Act  of  8th  of  April,  1851,  justly  and  proudly  declares  '  the  Penn- 
sylvania plan  of  the  separation  of  convicts  one  from  another,  combined 
with  instruction,  and  suitable  manual  labor,  to  be  the  best  means  of  dis- 
cipline and  reformation  ;'  and  it  provides  that  '  every  county  prison  within 
this  Commonwealth,  hereafter,  shall  be  so  constructed  that  every  person 
committed  thereto  shall  be  separately  confined,  due  regard  being  had,  in 
the  plan  thereof,  to  the  health  of  the  prisoners.'  And  the  means  of 
enforcing  this  law  are  provided. 

"  The  county  prison  of  Philadelphia  ought  not  to  be,  and  could  not  be 
removed  to  a  distance.  It  has  cost  too  much  money  to  be  destroyed. 
Another  prison,  elsewhere,  would  require  another  half  a  million  to  build ; 
and  another  set  of  officers  must  govern  it.  The  expense  would  be  im- 
measurably increased.  But  if  the  Moyamensing  prison  buildings  were 
extended  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  present  ground  would  be  amply  suffi- 
cient for  the  whole,  not  merely  for  the  present  necessities  of  the  city,  but 
for  the  requirements  of  a  long  time  to  come.  The  land,  as  has  been  shown, 
properly  belongs  to  the  prison.  The  expense  would  be  merely  the  cost 
of  extending  the  buildings.  These  ought  to  be  spread  over  a  large  space — 
not  more  than  one.,  or  two  stories  high — roomy,  well  ventilated,  healthful 
and  safe." 

While  on  this  subject  it  may  be  proper  to  say  that,  no  argument  will 
suffice  to  sustain  the  principle  of  separation,  unless  it  is  clearly  seen  to 
accomplish  in  a  great  degree  what  it  professes.  Our  county  prison  is  ad- 
ministered in  direct  violation  of  positive  law.  Many  gross  abuses  have  been 
reformed,  and  the  public  are  largely  indebted  to  the  gentlemen  who  serve 
as  Inspectors.  But  the  prison  can  never  be  creditable  to  the  county  or  the 
Commonwealth,  until  ample  provision  is  made  for  the  separation  of  each  in- 
dividual committed  (no  matter  by  what  authority  or  for  what  cause),  from  all 
other  prisoners.  A  suitable  infirmary  is  also  indispensable.  A  diseased 
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prisoner  should  be  humanely  cared  for,  and  placed  in  circumstances  as 
favorable  as  may  be  to  the  recovery  of  his  health.  One  of  the  principal 
considerations  in  support  of  our  system  is,  that  by  individualizing  men 
we  secure  individual  care  and  attention  to  their  physical,  mental  and 
moral  necessities. 


CRIME  IN  PETTICOATS. — We  are  the  earnest  advocates  of  gentle  means 
in  reclaiming  and  training  wayward  children  whose  delinquencies  are 
generally  the  fruit  of  neglect  and  vicious  example.  In  cases,  however, 
where  there  is  not  only  a  criminal  disposition,  but  an  actual,  distinct  devel- 
opment of  criminal  character  and  purpose,  there  is  neither  wisdom  nor 
humanity  in  withholding  merited  chastisement.  In  other  words,  if  a 
boy  of  fourteen  deliberately  and  maliciously  sets  fire  to  his  master's  barn 
or  dwelling-house,  in  revenge  for  some  supposed  or  real  injury,  we  would 
deal  with  him  as  we  would  if  he  was  ten  years  older,  and  committed  the 
same  offence,  except  that  the  sentence  should  be  so  modified  as  to  make 
it  no  severer  for  him  than  the  same  sentence  would  be  to  a  convict 
twenty-four  years  old.  If  upon  the  latter  a  conviction  of  arson  would 
bring  a  sentence  of  seven  years,  let  a  sentence  of  five  or  three  be  awarded 
to  the  former.  But  let  crime  be  treated  as  crime,  and  delinquency  as 
delinquency,  and  use  our  Houses  of  Refuge  or  Reformation  for  the  latter, 
and  our  penitentiaries  for  the  former. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks  just  now  by  late  proceedings  in 
several  of  our  Reformatories  for  bad  boys.  The  State  Reform  School  at 
Westborough  (Mass.)  so  munificently  endowed  by  one  of  the  citizens  of 
that  State  and  an  object  of  so  much  interest  to  the  public,  was  lately 
destroyed  by  fire,  set  by  one  of  the  inmates.  Two  previous  attempts  were 
made,  and  threats  boldly  uttered  that  they  would  continue  to  be  made 
till  successful.  At  length  a  lad,  named  Creden,  from  Salem,  committed 
for  larceny  about  a  year  since,  applied  the  match.  He  confessed  that  the 
deed  was  in  contemplation  for  some  time,  and  that  other  boys  were  involved, 
five  of  whom  were  afterwards  arraigned  with  him,  and  all  pleaded  guilty, 
and  were  sentenced  to  ten,  five  and  three  years  in  the  House  of  Correction ! 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  combustible  materials  were  carried  from  the 
chair-shop  in  the  pockets  of  the  incendiary,  and  stuffed  into  the  ventilator ; 
matches  were  stolen  from  the  pockets  of  the  overseer  of  that  shop, 
and  the  fire  set  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  main  part  of  the 
establishment  was  destroyed,  but,  with  some  repairs,  a  portion  of  one 
wing  will  be  tenantable.  The  whole  cost  of  the  land  and  buildings 
was  about  $200,000,  and  the  yearly  cost  of  maintenance  was  from  840,000 
to  $50,000.  The  boys  allege  as  a  reason  for  their  crime  that  they  sup- 
posed they  would  be  sent  to  the  House  of  Correction,  and  so  obtain  their 
liberty  sooner. 

After  the  fire  a  portion  of  the  inmates  were  taken  to  the  gaol  at  Fitch- 
burg — fifteen  of  whom  escaped  from  that  new  gaol ! 
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A  few  days  afterwards  an  immense  brick  structure  on  Deer  Island,  in 
Boston  harbor,  embracing  the  House  of  Reformation,  the  House  of  Indus- 
try, and  a  number  of  school-rooms  and  offices,  was  set  on  fire  by  a  boy  and 
four  accomplices.  They  stuffed  straw  and  paper  into  the  ventilator  of 
one  of  the  dormitories  after  the  manner  of  the  Westborough  boys,  of 
which  exploit  the  newspapers  had  duly  informed  them.  The  flames  were 
confined  to  the  wing  in  which  the  fire  was  kindled,  and  the  public  loss, 
added  to  that  at  Westborough,  will  be  not  far  from  $200,000. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  in  a  length  of  buildings,  which,  if  in  a 
straight  line  would  measure  eight  hundred  feet,  not  a  single  fire-proof  parti- 
tion should  have  been  provided.  If  fifty  dollars  worth  of  ladders  had  been 
at  hand,  it  is  thought  $100,000  worth  of  property  might  have  been  saved. 

It  is  predicted  in  the  public  prints  that  the  Reform  School  on  the 
former  large  scale  will  not  be  rebuilt,  but  that  several  smaller  establish- 
ments will  be  substituted. 

Eight  boys  recently  escaped  from  the  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  House  of  Refuge, 
five  of  whom  were  re-taken. 

A  Worcester  (Mass.)  paper  gives  an  account  of  a  boy  not  twelve  years 
old,  who,  in  the  space  of  four  weeks,  was  arrested  by  five  different  officers 
for  a  distinct  crime  in  each  case,  which  he  confessed,  and  yet  escaped 
from  every  one  of  his  captors. 


PRISON  MUTINIES,  ESCAPES,  &c. — A  few  days  since  a  keeper  in  the 
Auburn  Penitentiary  was  assaulted  in  the  shoe-shop  by  a  convict,  who 
dealt  him  a  stunning  blow  with  a  shoe-hammer.  Another  officer  who 
went  to  his  rescue  was  severeiy  wounded  on  the  head,  and  both  would 
have  been  sacrificed,  but  for  the  timely  arrival  of  succor.  Seven  or  eight 
convicts  were  engaged  in  the  affray. 

A  few  days  since  the  prisoners  in  the  county  gaol  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
mutinied,  and  eight  of  them  succeeded  in  escaping  by  knocking  down 
the  jailer  with  an  iron  bar  as  he  entered  the  prison  to  give  them  their 
suppers.  The  whole  crew  would  have  escaped  but  for  the  presence  of 
mind  of  a  hired  girl,  who  succeeded  in  locking  the  outer  door.  The 
maddened  wretches  inside  then  returned  upon  the  jailer,  and  would  have 
killed  him  had  not  one  of  the  prisoners  dragged  him  into  a  cell,  and 
defended  the  door  till  he  was  rescued. 

A  much  more  serious  affair  occurred  in  the  Ohio  State  Penitentiary 
early  in  August.  Several  convicts  were  employed  upon  a  new  outside 
wall,  and  a  plot  to  escape  was  suspected  by  the  officers  of  the  prison, 
who  were,  therefore,  on  their  guard.  *Two  of  them  seeing  an  opportunity 
they  thought  favorable,  made  a  rush  for  a  neighboring  corn-field.  The 
guards  instantly  fired  upon  them,  and  brought  them  both  to  the  ground 
with  several  severe  wounds,  which  in  one,  if  not  both  cases,  were  sup- 
posed to  be  mortal. 
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An  attempt  to  escape  from  the  Arkansas  State  Penitentiary  was  made 
by  thirteen  of  the  convicts,  August  25.  The  fugitives  were  fired  upon, 
and  one  of  them  severely  wounded.  After  a  desperate  conflict  they  were 
re-captured. 

We  have  accounts  of  a  riot  in  the  State  Prison  at  San  Francisco.  About 
three  hundred  of  the  prisoners  are  employed  in  a  brick-yard  adjoining  the 
prison.  As  they  were  returning  from  dinner  to  their  work,  preceded  by 
the  Superintendent  of  labor,  (Mr.  Lee,)  who  stood  with  the  gate-keeper, 
(Mr.  Spell,)  outside  of  the  gate,  one  hundred  and  sixty  of  the  three  hun- 
dred having  passed,  the  gate  was  violently  closed  from  the  outside  and 
locked.  About  forty  of  the  conspirators  then  seized  Messrs.  Lee  and 
Spell,  and  made  off  across  the  range  of  two  heavy  guns  mounted  on  each 
side  of  the  prison  ;  but  the  two  officers  were  kept  in  such  a  position  as 
to  make  them  the  first  victims  if  the  guns  were  fired.  The  rest  of  the 
prisoners  who  had  passed  the  gate  manifested  no  desire  to  escape,  but, 
while  running  to  and  fro  in  their  excitement,  were  fired  upon,  one  being 
killed  and  four  wounded.  After  dragging  the  two  overseers  about  a  mile 
they  released  the  gate-keeper.  They  then  proceeded  about  three  miles 
iarther  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a  party  of  horse-guards.  The  man 
who  had  Mr.  Lee  in  charge  was  shot,  and  as  he  fell,  mortally  wounded,  he 
attempted  to  stab  his  prisoner,  but  only  wounded  him  severely  in  the 
hand.  Eleven  were  afterwards  captured,  two  killed  outright,  and  several 
wounded. 

Five  burglars  and  robbers  escaped,  September  22,  from  the  Columbia 
(N.  Y.)  county  gaol,  while  the  jailer  and  his  wife  were  trying  to  stop 
a  fight  between  prisoners  in  the  hall.  They  left  the  prison  door  ajar. 

A  separate  prison  is  an  infallible  remedy  for  all  these  evils. 


RAILROAD  OBSTRUCTIONS  AGAIN. — A  canal-driver  and  three  boatmen 
were  lately  arrested  for  laying  an  obstruction  upon  the  Auburn  and  Ro- 
chester Railroad.  It  was  discovered  in  season  to  prevent  a  catastrophe. 
A  man  who  saw  the  four  persons  near  the  track  charged  the  crime  upon 
them,  but  the  three  boatmen  said  the  driver  alone  was  guilty,  though 
they  knew  of  his  intentions.  It  is  supposed  they  intended  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  overthrow  of  the  train  to  plunder  the  passengers.  The  penalty 
for  such  a  diabolical  act  is  only  five  years'  imprisonment !  Such  an  inade- 
quate retribution  seems  like  winking  at  the  offence. 

Three  men  have  been  arrested  for  placing  obstructions  upon  the  Ilarris- 
burg,  Lancaster,  and  Mount  Joy  Railroad  at  Marietta,  by  which  a  train 
of  cars  was  thrown  from  the  track.  They  were  in  liquor  and  going  into 
a  tavern  near  the  railroad,  demanded  more  drink,  which  was  refused. 
They  then  told  the  landlord  they  would  "  run  a  locomotive  into  his  house.'' 
In  pursuance  of  the  threat  they  put  the  obstructions  on  the  rails  ;  but  the 
locomotive,  before  reaching  them,  was  detached  from  the  train  upon  a 
side  track,  but  the  train  itself  encountered  the  obstruction,  and  was  thrown 
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off,  doing  considerable  damage.  Although  a  large  reward  was  offered  for 
the  apprehension  of  the  rascals,  it  was  only  by  the  indefatigable  efforts  of 
the  Superintendent  of  the  road  that  they  were  finally  arrested.  We  shall 
see  how  the  tribunals  of  justice  deal  with  such  reckless  enemies  of  society. 


SEEKING  AN  OFFICE. — A  friend  in  a  flourishing  Western  State  writes 
us  as  follows : 

"I  was  asked  yesterday  to  sign  a  recommendation  of  a  fellow-citizen  to 
fill  the  office  of  State  Prison  Commissioner,  on  the  Republican  ticket.  I 
declined  for  two  reasons:  1st.  That  my  recommendation  would  have  no 
weight  where  my  politics  were  known  ;  and  2d.  Because  being  a  Repub- 
lican did  not  of  itself  qualify  a  man  for  Prison  Inspector.  The  man  is  a 
carpenter,  and  a  very  poor  hand  at  that.  He  never  was  inside  of  a  prison  in 
his  life.  He  was  once  sent  to  the  legislature  from  a  county  that  could 
find  no  one  else  willing  to  go,  and  that  spoilt  him  for  a  carpenter  and  for 
everything  else  that  is  of  any  use.  The  man  will  remember  my  refusal 
as  long  as  he  lives,  but  is  as  likely  to  be  the  Prison  Commissioner  as 
anybody  else." 

What  a  farce  government  becomes  when  such  men  succeed  by  such 
methods  in  securing  an  appointment  to  such  offices. 


INTERESTING  FACTS. — It  is  sometimes  a  present  privilege  of  the  priso- 
ner's friend  to  witness  the  good  results  of  efforts  for  his  good.  A  case 
recently  occurred  of  a  convict  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  of  this  kind. 
The  prisoner  on  returning  to  his  family,  upon  the  pittance  which  the  Pri- 
son Society  supplied  for  his  passage  money,  found,  them  in  a  very  desti- 
tute condition.  He  at  once  applied  himself  to  labor  and  was  soon  able 
to  relieve  their  most  pressing  need.  A  few  weeks  elapsed,  and  he 
obtained  permanent  employment  at  $1  per  day,  without  regard  to  weather, 
and  he  and  his  wife  have  since  become  "  probationary  members'7  of  the 
Methodist  church.  He  expresses  the  warmest  gratitude  to  those  who 
interested  themselves  in  his  welfare  while  in  prison. 


PRISON  SOCIETY  IN  BALTIMORE. — "We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  an  asso- 
ciation embracing  some  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential  citizens  of 
Baltimore,  has  lately  been  organized  in  that  city  with  a  view  to  the 
improvement  of  the  public  prisons.  They  have  already  been  instrumental 
in  accomplishing  much  good. 


INCREASE  OF  REFORMATORIES. — From  a  table  of  the  Metropolitan  Re- 
formatories, Refuges  and  Industrial  Schools  of  London,  published  a  few 
weeks  since,  we  observe  that  the  number  of  such  institutions  established 
previous  to  1840,  were  5 ;  between  1840  and  1850,  eight  more  were  insti- 
tuted ;  and  since  1850,  thirty-six  have  been  established,  making  in  all, 
forty-nine. 
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